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Memoirs of the Lire of Sir Rocer L’Estrance, Kut. with 
a fine Head of him elegantly engraved. 


UTHORS can never expe& cele- 
brity butin proportion to the impor- 
tance and permanency of their fubjects 5 
for principles and topics have their vicifii- 
tudes in common with all human things. 
It is the province of Biography to throw 
light on charaéters, with whofe writings 
we occafionally meet, but whofe memo- 
rials it is @ifficult to trace ; and fuch will 
be the fate of thofe wha only write on 
the dying politics of the day, and produce 
little that can interet poflerity. Even 
the elegant periods of a Junius may ina 
few years ceafe to charm, although the 
biography of fuch a charaéter may yet 
excite curiofity. 

Sir Roger L’Eftrange, now better re- 
membered by his numerous tranflations, 
than by the variety of political’ writings 
with which he deluged the reign of 
Charles IT, was the youngeft fon of Sir 
Hamond L’Effrange, Bart. of Hanitan- 
ton-Hall, in Norfolk, and was born on 
the 17th of December, 1616. His father 
was fuch a zealous loyalift during the dif- 
putes between Charles I. and his Parlia- 
ment, that his houfe was plundered, and 
his eftate fequeftered, by the forces of the 
latter under the Earl of Minchefter. He 
therefore retired to Lynn, about fourteen 
miles from his feat, and was made Go- 
vernor of that town, having furprifed it 
for the King a little before the Earl had 
laid fiege to it. He gave his fon a liberal 
education ; who, in return, evinced, on 
all oceafions, .the molt invincible attach- 
ment to his father’s principles. 

In 1639, being about 23 years of age, 
he attended his unfortunate Monarch ih 
his expedition to Scotland, This was the 
leading ftep to the enfuing troubles ; and 
he ever after adhered firmly to the royal 
caufe, for which he was a remarkable fuf- 
ferer, and was once in imminent danger 
of his life. This happened in 1644, when, 
according to Whitlocke, ‘ he was con- 
demned to die as a fpy, coming from the 
King’s quarters without drum, trumpet, 
or pafs.” 

His fentence being paffed, he was caft 
into Newgate ; whence he difpatched a 
petitionary appeal to the Lo.ds, the time 
appointed for his execution being the 
Thurfday following: but, with great 
d:fficulty, he got a reprieve for fourteen 
days. and, after that, prolonged for a far- 
ther hearing. In this condition of expec- 
tancy he lav aimoft four years prifoner, 
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with only an order between him and the 
gallows. The Earls of Norihumberland 
and Stamford, among rhe Nobility, were 
the chief inftraments uf obtaming his re- 
prieve ;. for which,alfo, jn the Hoaufe of 
Commons, he was particularly obliged to 
Sir Jotin'‘Corbet, Prefident of the Court- 
Miurtial by which ‘he was‘ ‘tiied, and to 
Sir Henry “Cholmondely  Wivile He 
lay in prifon, he was vifited by” Mr. 
Thorowgood and Mr. ‘Arrowlinith, two 
of ‘the Affembly of Divines, who 4 
kindly offered him their utmoft intefeft, 


‘if he would make fome: petitionary a¢- 


knowledgment, and fabmit to take the 
covenant ; but he refuféd. After thirty 
months {pent in vain €ndéavours, eithér 
to come to a hearing or td put himéelf in- 
to an exchangeable condition, he printed 
a ftate of his ‘cafe, dedicating his charge 
and defence as an appeal from the Court- 
martial to the Lords and Commons, in- 
titled, *L*Eftrange’s appeal from the 


‘Court-Martial to’ the Parliament’. 


About thé time of the Kentith infur- 
retion, in 1648, he flipt out of prifon, 
with the keeper's privity, and went ‘into 
Kent, and retiring to the houfe of Mr. 
Hales, a young gentlenian, heir toa great 
eftate in that county, he, fpirited him up 
to undertake:to head the infurreétion'; 
which, as Mr. Hales was totally unex- 
perienced, added to the too gréat precipi- 
tancy, which was the ruin of that defign’; 
though their numbers were fhortly aftér 
greatly increafed, and able leaders ap- 
peared at their head. After this’ mifcar~ 
riage, Mr. L’Eftrange, with much diffit 
culty, got heyond féa, where he’continu- 


_ed till about the latter end of Augutt, 


1653; when, taking his opportunity, in 
the change of the Government, upon the 
long Parliament's being \routed by Crom- 
weil, he returned into England, and pre- 
fently difparched a paper to the Council at 
Whitehall to this effe&t: That, finding 
himfelf within the 2ét of indemnity, he 
thought it convenient to give them notice 
of his return. Soon after this notice, he 
was fummoned, September the 7th, to at- 
tend that Board, which he ohéved. Be- 
ing told by one of the Commiffioners, that 
his cafe was not comprehended in the a& 
of indemnity, he concluded his belt cou-fe 
would be to fpeak to Cromwell himielf, 
as he did at laft in the Cockpit ; and, fhort+ 
ly after, he received his difcharge by the 
following order, dated Monday, 31/t 0 
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O&toher, 1653: ‘ Ordered, that Mr. 
Roger L'Ettrange be difmiffed from his 
further attendance upon the Council, he 
giving in two thoufand pounds fecurity 
to appear when he fhall be fummoned fo 
to do, and to a& nothing prejudicial to 
the commonwealth. Ex. John Thurloe, 
fecretary’. 

After his difcharge, to the Reftoration, 
he feerns to have lived free from any dif- 
turbance from the then governing powers ; 
and was taken little notice of by Charles 
II, or his Miniltry, on that Prince’s reco- 
vering his throne; an ufage, which was 
greatly refented by him, as is evident from 
his warm expoftulation to the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, joining himfelf with other neg- 
le&ted Cavaliers, who had fuffered on ac- 
count of theirattachment to the royal family 
during the civil wars and the fucceeding 
ulurpation. In fetting forth their com- 
plaints, he made ufe of the prefs, but his 
wriiings feem to have produced no great 
effc& to bimielf at that junéture, though 
fome time afterwards he was made Licen- 
fer of the prefs, a profitable poft, which 
he enjoyed till the eve of the Revolution. 
This, however, was all the recompence 
he ever received, except being in the Com- 
miffion of the Peace, after more than 
twenty years, as he fays, {pent in ferving 
the royal caufe, near fix of themir jails, 
and almoft four under fentence of death 
in Newgate. It is true, he hints at 
greater things promifed him from Lord 
Clarendon ; and in thefe hopes he exerted 
his talents on behalf of the Crown in 
publithing feveral pieces. And, in 1663, 
for a further fupport, he fet up a news- 
paper, called ¢ The Public Intelligencer, 
and the News’; the firft of which came 
out the rit of Auguft, and the fecond on 
Thurfday September 3, and continued to 
be publithed twice a week, Mondays and 
Thurfdays, till Friday the rgth of Janu- 
ary, 1665, when he laid it down on the 
defign theh concerted of publifhing the 
London Gazette, the firft of which pa- 
pers made its appearanee on Saturday the 
4th of February *. 
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After the diffolution of King Charles's 
fecond Parliament, in 1679, L’Eftrange 
fet up a paper, called * The Obfervator’, 
the defign of which was to vindicate the 
meafures of the Court and the charaéter 
of the King, from the charge of being 
Popithly affeéted ; and in the fame fpirit 
he exerted himfeif in 1681, in ridiculing 
the Popith plot, which he did with fuch 
vehemence, that it raifed him many ene- 
mies, who endeavoured, notwithftanding 
his known loyalty, to render him ob- 
noxious to the government, by charging 
him with difatteCtion ; but he appeared 
with no lels vehemence againft the other 
plot in 1682. and, the year following, 
was particularly employed by the Court 
to publifh D:. Tillotfon's paper, exhort- 
ing Lord Ruilell to avow the doétrine of 
non-refiftance, a little before his execu- 
tion. “Thus he weathered all the ftorms 
raifed againft him during that reign ; and, 
in the next, was rewarded with the ho- 
nour of Knighthood, which was accom- 
panied with this declaration, That it was 
in confideration of his eminent fervices 
and loyalty to the Crown, in ail extremi- 
ties ; and as a mark of the fingular fatif- 
faction of his Majelty, in his pretent as 
well as his paft fervices, with repeated 
declarations of his royal grace and bounty 
towards him. In 1687, he was obliged 
to lay down his Obfervator, now fwelled 
to three volumes, as he could not agree 
with the toleration propofed by his Majef- 
ty, though, in all other refpeéts, he had 
gone the utmoft lengths, even the writing 
ftrenuoufly in defence of the di‘penfing 
power, claimed by that infatuated Prince; 
and this was probably one reafon why he 
was by fome acculed of having become a 
profelyte to the church of Rome. How- 
ever that be, it is certain the accufation 
gave him much uneafinefs, which was 
heightened by his daughter's defection to 
that church. In order to clear himfelf 
from this a{perfion, he drew up a folemn 
declaration, directed to his kinfman, Sir 
Nicho.as L’Eltrange, on the truth of which 
he received the facrament at the time of 


* This paper fucceeded the Parliamentary Intelligencer and Mercurius Publicus, 
publifhed in defence of the Government, againit the Mercurius Politicus. L’Eftrange 
defitted, becaufe, in November preceding, the Oxford Gazette began to be publifhed 
twice a week, ina folio half-theer, the firlt of which came out Novetnber 7, 1665, 
the King and Queen, with the Court, being then at Oxford ; but, upon the removal of 
the Court to London, it was called the London Gazette, the firft of which was 
publithed in February following, on a Saturday, the Oxford one having been publithed 
on 3 Tuefday; and thefe have been the days of publifhing that paper eyer fince. 


Heath’s Chronicle, and Wood's Athen. Oxon, 
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publithing the fame, which is fuppofed to 
be in the courfe of the year1690 F¢. By 
this declaration we find he was married, 
but who his Lady was, has not come to 
our knowledge, or what iffue he had by 
her, befides the juft mentioned daugh- 
ter. 
After the Revolution, he feemis to be 
left out of the Commiffion of the Peace, 
and it is certain met with fome trouble on 
account of his being a difaffeéted perfon. 

He died September 11, 1704, wanting 
only five days of eighty-eight years of 
age, having in a manner furvived all his 
intelleé&ts. His corpfe was interred in the 
Church of St. Giles in the Fields, in the 
county of Middlefex, where there is an 
infcription to his memory. 

His very numerous political tracts have 
been long fince forgotten. His tran- 
flations were Jofephus’s Works; Ci- 
cero’s Offices; Seneca’s Morals; Eraf- 


mus’s Celloquies ; Biop’s Fables ; Que- 
vedo's Vifions ; Bona’s Guide to Ererni- 
ty ; and five Letters from a Nun toa Ua- 
valier. Belides thele, he wrote feveral 
Newfpapers, and periodical pieces, fome 
of which we have had occafion to mention. 
His writings have been variouily {poken 
of. In general, it has been obferved that 
he was matter of an eafy and humourous 
flyle; but Mr. Gordon, the author of the 
Independent Whig, who equally deteited 
his principles and his writings, cen- 
fures them with the utmoft viruience On 
the contrary, Mr. Winftanley, in his 
Lives of the Poets, having occafion to 
mention the writings of Sir Roger, ob- 
ferves, ‘ that thofe who confider the great- 
nefs of his books will admire he thould 
write fo many; and thole who have read 
them, confidering the fiyle and method 
they are writ in, will more admire that he 
fhould write fo well.” 


+ This letter, which is fcarce, runs in thefe terms: ‘ Sir, the late departure of my 
daughter from the Church of England to the Church of Rome wounds the very 
heart of me; for I do fo folemily proteft, as in the prefence of God Almighty, that 
I knew nothing of it; and, for your farther fatisfaction, I take the liberty. to aflure 
you, upon the faith of a man of honour and confcience, that as I was born and brought 
up in the communion of the Church of England, fo I have been true to it ever fince, 
with a firm refolution, with Gcd’s affiftance, to continue in the fame to my life's end. 
Now in cafe it thould pleafe God in bis providence to fuffer this {candal to be revived 
upon my memory when I am dead and gone, make ufe, I befeech you, of this paper 
in my juftification, which I deliver as a facred uth, So help me God. 


Rocer L’EsTRAncE, 


To the Ep1TorR of th UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE, 
Th STORY of EMILIA. 


SIR, 


Othing is{more common, and nothing 

more abfurd, than to argue from 
the abufes or excefles of any virtue to 
an abfolute contempt of it. Thus when 
Oeconomy degenerates into a fordid par- 
fimony, ceconomy itfeif has become the 
obje&t of ridicule. But the ridicule is 
only due to thofe who know not how 
to Eccrieninete between a prudential virtue 
and its odious extreme. Sentiment allo 
is another word that is become the butt 
of the ignorant ; for no other reafon than, 
that it has been fometimes adopted by the 
vain, the affeéted, and the unprincipied. 
By the fame admirable mode of reafon- 
ing, Religion itfef ought to be exploded, 
becaufe there are fo many hypocrites in 
the world. But is Religion je(s amiable, 
or lefs worthy of being profeffed by man 
ly and fenfible minds, becaufe it has been 
profefled by hypocrites, and ridguled by 


fops and fools? It is the fame with 
Sentiment, which, in reality, is nothing 
more than a fuperior fenfe of the pro- 
prieties and decorums of“ life, expreffed 
in a language and in a manner of which 
the vuigar and illiterate have no concep- 
tion. He who bade us ‘ love our ene- 
mies, and biefs them that perfecute us’, 
taught a Sentiment too refined for his 
hearers, and which could be adopred only 
by the followers of a new Religion. 
How fubiimely Sentimental, or in other 
words, how fuperior to ordinary ideas 
is the Apottle, who in defcanting on the 
love of God, as manifcfted in the death 
of Jefus Chritt, adds, ¢ and we ought alfo 
to lay down our lives for the brethren” 
The Gofpel throughout is replee with 
Sentiment. To deicend to compofitions 
comparatively profane, what is it that 
gives a charm to fo many beautiful 15 tems 
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of morality to the Whitings of an 
Epitetus, a Tully, a Marcus Antoninus, 
and, to come neater to our own times, of 
an Addifon, a Richardfon, and a Johnfon, 
but that Sevtiment, or, which is the fame 
thing, that Virtue which breathes through 
every page of thefe excellent philofophers ? 
Our nerghbu urs the French, with as much 
folly and offc&tation as ourtelves, ridicule 
oniy the abuje of Sentiment; for when 
they would {peak of a perfon as a man of 
honour, generofity, and probity, they 
emphatically fay, * Il a des Sentimens.” 
Ought Sentiment then to be exploded ?— 
the fource of whatever is great and ex- 
cellent in life, that which enables us to 
enjoy the paffing pleafures with a fatif- 
faSticn that pafles not away, and which, 
in regulating the current of benevolence 
in general, as well as of the affections in 
particular, is conducive to the felicity of 
thouiands here, and will finally fit us 
for that happy world, where ali that we 
can now conceive of Sentiment, will be 
loft in the fulnefs of immortal fruition ? 

I am led into thele refle&tions, by 
reading in the Mirror, (a periodical pa- 
per, publithed fome time ago) the fol- 
flowing letter, in which an uncle en- 
deavours to exemplity the ‘ Danger of 
regulating our conduét by the rules of 
romavtic Sentiment,’ in the tlory of his 
niece Emilia So far as he confines him- 
feit to this argument, his lester merits 
the very ferious attention of your young 
readers 3 but what I have already faid 
will, 1 hope, guard them from extending 
the reflections that this ttory wil} nata- 
rally fuggelt, to an idea that the epithet 
romantic may be affixed to all Sentiment 
whatever. I am, Sir, 

Your humble feryant 
A GUARDIAN, 


In books, whether moral or amvufing, 
there are no paffages more captivating, 
than thofe delicate ftrokes of fentimental 
morality which refer our aétions to the de- 
termination of feeling In thete the poet, 
the novel-writer, and the effayitt, have 
always delighted I imagine, however, 
that there is much danger in pufhing thefe 
qualities too far. The rules of our con- 
du& thould be founded on a more folid 
bafis, if they aie to guide us through the 
various fituations of life; but the young 
enthofiatt of fentiment and teeling is apt 
to defpife thofe Jeffons of vulgar virtue and 
prudence, which would confine the move- 
ments of a foul formed to regulate itfelf by 
finer impulfes. I fpeak from experience, 
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as the following little family-hiftory wil 
clearly evince. 

My niece Emilia ——— was left to 
my care by a brother whom I dearly loved, 
when fhe was a girl of about ten years old. 
The charms of her perfon had already at- 
traéted univerfal notice. As her mind 
opened, it was found not lefs worthy ot 
admiration, ‘To the fweetnefs of natural 
difpofition fhe united uncommon powers 
both of genius and of underftanding. 
Thefe TI {pared no pains to cultivate and 
improve ; and | think I fo far fucceeded, 
that, in her eighteenth year, Emilia was 
infericr to few women of her age, either 
in perfonal attra€tions or in aceomplifh- 
ments of the mind. My fond hopes (for 
fic was a daughter to me) looked now for 
the reward of my labour, and I piétured 
her future life as full of happinefs as of 
virtue. 

One feature of her mind was ftrongly 
predominant ; a certain delicacy and fine- 
nefs of feeling, which fhe had inherited 
from Nature, and which her earlieft read- 
ing had tended to encourage and increafe, 
To this ftandard fhe was apt to bring both 
her own aétions and the aétions of others; 
and allowed more to its effeéts, both in 
praife and cenfure, than was confiftent 
either with juftice or expediency. I fome- 
times endeavoured gently to combat thefe 
notions. She was not always logical, 
but fhe was always eloquent in their de- 
fence ; and I tound her more confirmed 
on their fide, the more I obliged her to be 
their advocate. I preferred, therefore, 
being filent on the fubjeét, trufting that a 
little more experience and knowledge of 
the woild would neceffarily weaken their 
influence. 

At her age, and with her feelings, it is 
neceflary to have a friend. Emilia had 
found one at a very early period. Harriet 
S——— was the daughter of a neighbour 
of my brother’s, a few years older than 
my niece. Several branches of their edu- 
cation the two young ladies had received 
together. In thefe the fuperiority lay much 
on the fide of Emilia. Harriet was in no 
refpe&ts remarkable for finenefs of genius 
or quickneis of parts; but, though her 
acquirements were moderate, fhe knew 
how to manage them to advantage; and 
there was often a certain avowal of her 
inferiority, which conciliated affeétion the 
more, as it did not claim admiration. Her 
manners were foft and winning, like thote 
of Emilia; her fentiments as delicate and 
exalted. There feemed, however, lefs ot 
nature in both, 

Emilia‘s 
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Emilia’s attachment to this young Lad 
I found every day increalé, tili, at laft, it 
6 totally ingroffed her as rather to difpleafe 
me. When together, their attention was 
confined almoft entirely to each other ; or, 
what politenefs forced them to beftow upon 
others, they confidered as a tax which it 
was fair to elude as much as poffible. The 
eworld, aterm which they applied indif- 
criminately to almoft every one but them- 
felves, they feemed to feel as much pride 
as happinefs in being fecluded from ; and 
its laws of prudence and propriety they 
held the invention of cold and felfifh 
minds, infenfible to the delights of feeling, 
of fentiment, and of friendthip. Thefe 
ideas were, I believe, much ftrengthened 
by a correfpondence that occupied molt of 
the hours (not many indeed) in which 
they were feparated. Againft this I 
ventured to remonttrate, in a jocular man= 
ner, with Emilia. She anfwered me ina 
{train fo ferious, as convinced me of the 
danger of fo romantic an attachment. 
Our difcourfe on the fubje&t grew infenfibly 
warm. Emilia, at laft, burft into tears ; 
and I apologized for having, I knew not 
how, offended her. From that day forth, 
though I continued her adviler, I found I 
had ceafed to be her friend. 

That office was now Harriet’s alone ; 
the tie only wanted fome difficulty to rivet 
it clofer, fome fecret to be intrufted with, 
fome diftrefs to alleviate. Of this an op- 
portunity foon after prefented itfelf. 
Harriet became enamoured of a young 
Gentleman of the name of Marlow, an 
Officer of dragoons, who had come to the 
country on a vifit to her brother, with 
whom he had been acquainted at college. 
As the inherited feveral thoufand pounds, 
independent of her expectations from her 
father, fuch a match was a very favourable 
one for a young man who poffeffed no in- 
come but his commiffion. But, for that very 
reafon, the confent of the young Lady’s 
relations was not to be looked for. After 
fome time, therefore, of fecret and ardent 
attachment, of which my niece was the 
confident, the young folks married with- 
out it, and trulted to the common relen- 
tings of parental affection, to forgive a fault 
which could not be remedied. But the 
father of Harriet remained inexorable: 
nor was his refentment foftened even by 
her hufband’s leaving the army ; a ftep 
which, it was hoped, might have miti- 
gated his anger, as he had often declared 
it principally to arife from his daughter's 
marrying a foldier. 

After fome fruitlefs attempts to re-initate 





themfelves in the old Gentleman’s affec- 
tions, they tock up their refidence in a 
country-town, in a diftant part of tite 
kingdom ; where, as Harriet defcribed 
their fituation to Emilia, they found every 
wifh gratified in the increafing tendernefs 
of each other. Emilia, foon after, went 
to fee them in their new abode: her 
defcription of their happinefs on her return 
was warm to a degree of rapture. Her 
vifit was repeated on occaiion of Harriet’s 
lying-in of her firtt child.. This incident 
was a new fource of delight to Emilia’s 
friends, and of pleafure to her in their 
focrety. Harriet, whofe recovery was 
flow, ealily prevailed on her to ftay till it 
was completed. She became a member 
of the family, and it was not without 
much regiet on both fides, that the left, 
at the end of fix months, a houfe, from 
which, as the told me, the world was 
fecluded, where fentiment regulated the 
conduét, and happine‘s rewarded it Alt 
this while | was not without alarm, and 
could not conceal my uneafinefs from 
Emilia. I reprefented the fituation in 
which her friend ftood, whom prudent 
people mufl confider as having, at leaft, 
made a bold ep, if not a blameable one. 
I was anfwered rather angrily, by a warm 
remonftrance againft the inhumanity of 
parents, the unfeelingnefs of age, and the 
injuttice of the world. 

‘That happinefs, which my niece had 
defcribed as the inmate of Harriet’s family, 
was not of long duration. Her hufband, 
tired of the inaAive fcene into which his 
marriage had thrown him, grew firft dif- 
contented at home, and then fought for 
that pleafure abroad which his own houfe 
could not afford him. His wife felt this 
change warmly, and could not reftrain 
herfelf from expreffing her feelings. Her 
complaints grew into reproaches, and in- 
creafed her bufband’s diflike to her com- 
pany, and his relith for the fociety of 
others. Emilia was, as ufual, the confi- 
dent of her friend’s diftrefs: it was now 
increafed by a lingering illnefs which had 
fucceeded the birth of her fecond girl. 
After informing me of thof difagreeable 
circumitances in which her Hacriet was 
fiituated, Emilia told me fhe had formed 
the refolution of participating, at lea(t, if 
the could not alleviate her friend’s diftrefs, 
by going dire&tly to refide in her houfe. 
Though I had now loft the affections of 
my niece, fie had not yet forced me into 
indifference for her. Again this pro 
polal I remonftrated in the ftrongett man 
ner, You will eatily imagine my argu- 
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ments ; but Emilia would not allow them 
any force. In vain I urged the ties of 
duty, of prudence, and of charaéter. 
They only produced an eulogium on 
—, on friendfhip, and on fenti- 
ment. could not fo far command my 
temper as to forbear fome objervations, 
which my niece interpreted into reflections 
upon her Harriet. She grew warm on the 
fubjeét ; my affection for her would not 
fuffer me to be cool. At laft, in the 
enthufiafm of her friendfhip, the told me 
I had cancelled every bond of relation- 
fhip between us ; that fhe would initant- 
ly leave my houfe, and return to it no 
more. She left it accordingly, and fet 
out for Harriet’s that very evening. 
There, as I learned, fhe found that 
Lady in a fituation truly deplorable; 
her health declining, her hufband cruel, 
and the fortune fhe had brought him 
wafted among his companions at the tavern 
andthe gaming table. The laft calamity 
the foitune of Emilia enabled her to re- 
lieve ; but the two filt the could not cure, 
and her friend was falt finking under 
them. She was at laft feized with a dif- 
order which her weak frame was unable 
to refift, and which, her Phyficians in- 
formed Emilia, would foon put a period 
to her life. This intelligence the com- 
municated to the hufband in a manner 
fuited to wring his heart for the treatment 
he had given his wife. In effeét, Marlow 
was touched with that remorfe which the 
confequences of profligate folly will fome- 
times produce in men more weak than 
wicked. He too had been in ufe to talk 
of feeling and, of fentiment. He was 
willing to be impelled by the paffions, tho’ 
not reitrained by the principles of virtue ; 
and to tafte the pleafures of vice while he 
thought he abhorred its depravity. His 
converfion was now as violent as fudden. 
Emilia believed it fincere, becaufe confi- 
dence was natural to her, and the effeéts 
of fudden emotion her favourite fyitem. 
By her means a thorough re-union took 
place between Mr. and Mrs. Marlow ; and 
the fhort time the latter lived was paffed 
in that luxury of reconciliation, which 
more than re-inftates the injurer in our 
affeftion. Harriet died in the arms of 
her hufband ; and, by a folemn adjuration, 


left to Emilia the comfort of him, and the 
care of her children. 

There is in the communion of forrow 
one of the ftrongelt of all conneétions ; 
and the charge which Emilia had received 
from her dying friend of her daughters 
neceflarily produced the freeft and molt 
frequent intercourfe with their father. 
Debts, which his former courfe of life had 
obliged him to contract, he was unable 
to pay ; aud the demands of his creditors 
were the more peremptory, as, by the 
death of his wife, the hopes of any pecu- 
niary affittance from her father were cut 
off. In the extremity of this diftrefs, he 
communicated it to Emilia, Her gene- 
rofity relieved him from the embarraflment, 
and gave him that further tie which is 
formed by the gratitude of thofe we oblige. 
Meanwhile, from the exertions of that 
generofity, the fuffered confiderable incon- 
venience. The world was loud, and 
fometimes {currilous, in its cenfure of her 
conduét. I tried, once more, by a letter 
written with all the art of which I was 
matter, to recal her from the labyrinth in 
which this falfe fort of virtue had involved 
her. My endeavours were vain. I found 
that fentiment, like religion, had its fuper- 
ftition and its martyrdom. Every hardfhip 
fhe accounted a trial, every cenfure the 
confidered as a teftimony of her virtue. 
At laft, my poor deluded niece was fo 
entangled in the toils which her own ima- 

ination and the art of Marlow had fpread 
for her, that the gave to the dying charge 
of Harriet the romantic interpretation of 
becoming the wife of her widower, and 
the mother of her children. My heart 
bleeds, while I forefee the confequences ! 
She will be wretched, with feelings ill 
accommodated to her wretchedneis. Her 
fenfibility will aggravate that ruin to which 
it has led her, and the world will not even 
afford their pity to dittreffes which the pru- 
dent may blame, and the felfith will deride. 

Let me warn, at leaft, where 1 cannot 
remedy. Tell your readers this ftory, 
Sir. Tell them there are bounds beyond 
which virtuous feelings ceafe to be virtue ; 
that the decifions cf {entiment are fubjeét 
to the controul of prudence, and the ties 
of friendthip fubordinate to the obligations 
of duty. 
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fn AccounT of th FesTivat oF THE RoszB, 
at Salency, in Picardy. 


Thofe Writings are confeffedly the nobleft, which, while they charm by the Elegance of 
Compofition, have a natural Tendency to infpire and perpetuate the Love of 
Virtue. The Theatre of Education, tran/lated from the French of the 
Covntefs de Genlis, is anongft the Number of these meritorious Pieces. The 
Drama has, in too many Inftances, been found feductive and dangerous. The 
Pen of the Covnte/s de Genlis renders it equally inftrudtive and attr.@ing. But, 
till we have an Opportunity of giving a Specimen of this new and beautiful 
Mode of conveying Infiru&ion to younger \Jinds, we fo-ll profent our Readers 
with ber Account of the Feitival of the Rofe, prefixed to the Queen of the 


Rofe, a ‘ omedy. 


This virtuous Inftit:tion, fo Jjuperior to the moft fplendid 


Pageantry, is really attended with all the happy Effects that ave defcribed in the 


Sollowing Account. 
ooo is ftill a part of the world 


where fimple genuine virtue receives 
public honours. Itis in a village of Picar- 
dy, a place far dittant from the politenefs 
and luxury of great cities. There, an af- 
feéting ceremony, which draws tears from 
the {pectators, a folemnity, awful from 
its venerable antiquity, and falutary influ- 
ence, has been preferved notwithitanding 
the revolutions of twelve centuries ; there, 
the fimple luftre of the flowers with which 
innocence is annualiy crowned is at once 
the reward, the encouragement, and the 
emblem. Here, indeed, ambition preys 
upon the young heart, but it is a gentle 
ambition; the prize is a hat, decorated 
with rofes. The preparations for a pub- 
lic decifion, the pomp of the fettival, 
the concourfe of people which it aflem- 
bies, their attention fixed upon modetty, 
which does itftlf honour by its bluhhes, 
the fimplicity of the reward, an emblem 
of thofe virtues by which it is obtained, 
the affectionate friendthip of the rivals, 
who, in heightening the triumph of their 
Queen, conceal, in the bottom of their 
worthy hearts, the timid hope of reign- 
ing in theirturn: all thefe circumftances 
united, give a pleafing and affecting pomp 
to this tngular ceremony, which makes 
every heat to palpitate, every eye to 
{parkle with tears of true delight, and 
makes wifdom the object» of paffion. To 
be irreproachable is not fufficient, there 
is a kind of noblenefs, of which proofs 
are required; a noblenefs, not of rank 
and dignity, but of worth and innocence. 
Thefe proofs mutt include feveral gene- 
rations, both on the father and mother’s 
fide; fo thata whole family is crowned 
upon the head of one ; the triumph of one 
is the glory of the whole; and the old 


man in grey hairs, who theds tears of 
fenfibility on the viétory gained by the 
daughter of his fon, placed by her fide, 
receives, in effeét, the reward of fixty 
years, {pent in a life of virtue. 

By this means, emulation becomes ge- 
neral, for the honour of the whole ; every 
one dreads, by an indelicate action, to 
dethrone either his fifter or his daughter. 
The Crown of Rofes, promifed to the 
moft prudent, is expeéted with emotion, 
diftributed with jultice, and eltablithes 
goodnels, rectitude, and morality, in every 
family ; it attaches the beft people to the 
moft peaceful refidence. 

Example, powerful example, aéts even 
at a diltance; there, the bud of worthy 
a&tions is unfolded, and the traveller, in 
approaching this territory, perceives, be- 
fore he enters it, that he is not fur frony 
Salency. In the courfe of fo many fue- 
ceffive ages, all around them has changed ; 
they alone will hand down to their chil- 
dven the pure inheritance they received 
from their fathers: an inftitution truly 
great, from its fimplicity; powerful, 
under an appearance of weaknefs ; fuch 
is the almoit unknown influence of ho- 
nours; fuch is the ftrength of that ealy 
{pring, by which ail men may be go- 
verned : fow honour, and you will reap 
virtue. 

if we refl& upon the time the Sa- 
Jencians have celebrated this feftival, it 
is the moft ancient ceremony exiting. 
Jf we attend to its obje€t, it is, perhaps, 
the only one which is dedicated to the 
fervice of wirtue. If virtue is the molt 
ufeful and eftimable advantage to fo- 
ciery in general, this eftabuthment, by 
which it 1s encouraged, is a public na- 
tional benefit, and beiongs to France. 

According 
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According to a tradition, handed down 
from age to age, Saint Medard, born at 
Salency, proprietor, rather than Lord, of 
the territory of Salency (for there were no 
fiefs at that time) was the inftitutor of 
that charming feftival which has made 
virtue flourifh for fo many ages. He had 
himfelf the pleafing confolation of en- 
joying the fruit of his wifdom, and his 
family was honoured with the prize which 
he had inftituted, for his fifer obtained 
the Crown of Rofes. 

This affeéting and valuable feftival 
has been handed down from the fifth 
century to the prefent day. To this Role 
is attached a purity of morals, which, 
from time-immemorial, has never fuffered 
the flighteft blemifh; to this Role are 
attached the happinefs, peace, and glory 
of the Salencians. 

This Rofe is the portion, frequently 
the only portion which virtue brings with 
it ; this Rofe forms the amiable and pleat- 
ing tie of a happy marriage. Even for- 
tune is anxious to obtain it, and comes 
with refpeét, to receive it from the hand 
of honourable indigence. A poffeffion of 
twelve hundred years, and fuch fplendid 
advantages, is the faireft title that exifts 
in the world. 

An important period for the feftival 
of the Rofe was, when Louis the Thir- 
teenth fent the Marquis de Gordes, the 
Captain of his guards, from the Cafile of 
Varennes to Salency, witha blue ribbon, 
and a filver ring, to be prefented from 
him to the Queen of the Rofe. It is 
from that honourable epocha that a blue 
ribbon, flowing in ftreamers, furrounds 
the Crown of Rofes ; that a ring is fallened 
toit, and the young girls of her train 
wear over their white robes a blue rib- 
bon, in the manner of a {carf. 

In 1766, Mr. Morfontaine fettled a 
yearly income of one hundred and twenty 
livres upon the girl then eleéied Jueen. 
This income to be enjoyed by her during 
life, and, after her death, each fucceeding 
girl) who fhould be crowned Queen, to 
have one year’s income on the day of her 
eleétion. “This noble generofity can only 
be rewarded by the homage of the public, 
and honour alone is the worthy recom- 

ence. 
F Some days before the feaft of Saint 
Medard, the inhabitants aflembie in pre- 
fence of the Officers of Juitice, where 
this werthy company deliberate up a the 
important bufinets of making 3 choice ; 
in doing which they have no object in 


, 
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view but equity. They know all the 
merits that give a title to the Crown; 
they are acquainted with all the domeftic 
details of their peaceful village; they 
have not, nor cannot have, any other 
intention, but to be juft: enthufiafm and 
re(peé&t for the memory of the holy In- 
ftitutor, and the excellence of the in- 
ftitutiun, are ftill in full force among 
them. They name three girls, three vir- 
tuous Salencians, of the molt efteemed 
and refpeétable families. 

The nomination is immediately carried 
to the Lord of Salency, or to the per- 
fon appointed to reprefent him, who is 
free to decide between the three girls, 
but obliged to chufe one of them, whom 
he proclaims Queen of the year. 

Eight days before the ceremony, the 
name of the fuccefsful candidate is de- 
clared in Church. 

When the great day of the feftival 
arrives, which is always the eighth of 
June, the Lord of Salency may claim 
the honour of conduéting the Queen to 
be crowned. On that grand day, the is 
greater than all by whom fhe is fur- 
rounded ; and that greatnefs is of a na- 
ture which has nothing in common with 
the ufual diftinétions of rank. 

The Lord of Salency has the pri- 
vilege of going to take virtue from 
her cottage, and lead her in triumph. 
Leaning upon his arm, or the arm of 
the perfon whom he has fubftituted ia 
his place, the Queen fteps forth from 
her fimple dwelling, efcorted by twelve 
young girls, dreffed in white, with blue 
fcarfs; and twelve youths, who wear the 
livery of the Qneen ; the is preceded by 
mufic and drums, which announce the be- 
ginning of the proceffion : the pafles along 


‘ the ftreets of the village, between rows 


of {peétators, whom the feftival had drawn 
to Salency, from the diftance of four 
leagues. The public admire and applaud 
her ; the mothers thed tears of joy ; the 
old men renew their ftrength to follow 
their beloved Queen, and compare her 
with thofe whom they have feen in their 
youth. The Salencians are proud of the 
merits of her to whom they give the 
Crown; the is one of themfelves, the 
belongs to them, fhe reigns by their 
choice, fhe reigns alone, and is the only 
object of attention. 

The Queen, being arrivedat the Church, 
the place appointed for her is always in the 
midit of the people, the only fituation 
that could do her honour; where the 
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is, there is no longer any diftinétion of 
rank, it all vanifhes in the prefence of 
virtue. A pew is placed in the mid- 
die of the Choir, in fight of all the peo- 
ple, prepared to receive her: her train 
range themfelyes in two lines by her 
fide; the is the only odjeét of the day, 
all eyes remain fixed upon her, and her 
triumph continues, 

After Vefpers the proceffion begins 
ve 3 the Clergy lead the way, the Lord 
of Salency receives her hand, her train 
join, the people follow, and line the 
itreets, while fome of the inhabitants, 
under arms, fupport the two rows, offer- 
ing their homage by the loudett accla- 
mations, until fhe arrives at the Chapel 
of St. Medard, where the gates are kept 
open: the good Salencians do not for- 
fake their Queen at the inftant when the 
reward of virtue is going to be delivered ; 
it is at that moment in particular, that 
it is pleafing to fee her, and honourable 
for her to be feen. 

The officiating Clergyman blefles the 
Hat, decorated with Rofés, and its ether 
ornaments: then turning toward the af- 
fembly, he pronounces a difcourfe on the 
fubjeét of the feitival, What an affec- 
ting gravity, what an awful impreflion 
does the language of the Prieft (who in 
fuch a moment celebrates the praifes of 
Wifdom) make upon the minds of his 
hearers! He holds the Crown in his 
hand, while Virtue waits kneeling at his 
feet ; all the {peétators are affected, tears 
in every eye, perfuafion in every heart ; 
then is the moment of laiting impref- 
fions ; and at that inftant he places the 
Crown upon her head. 

After this begins a Te Deum, during 
which the proceflion is refumed. 

The Queen with the Crown upon her 
head, and, attended in the fame manner 
as fhe was when going to receive it, re- 
turns the way fhe came; her triumph 
ftill increafing as the paffes along, till the 
again enters the Church, and occupies 
the fame place in the middle of the Choir, 
till the end of the fervice. 


BENEVOLENCE RECOMMENDED: 


Moule, by accident coming under 
the paw of a’ lion, begged hard for 
fe, urging that clemency was the faireft 
attribute of power. The lion generoufly 
fet it at liberty. The moufe, afterwards 


obferving the lion entangled in the tous 


She has new homage to receive, and, 
going forth, is attended to a particular 
piece of ground, where crowned Inno- 
cence finds expeéting vaflals prepared 
to offer her prefents. They are fimple 
gifts, but their fimplicity proves the anti- 
quity of the cuftom ; a nofegay of flowers, 
a dart, two balls, &c. &c. 

From thence fhe is conducted, with the 
fame pomp, and led back toher relations, 
and, 1n her own houfe, if the thinks pro- 
per, gives arural collation to her conduc- 
tor and her retinue. 

This feftival is of a fingular kind, 
of which there is no model elfewhere. 
It is intended to encourage wifdom, by 
beftowing public honours, and for fuch 
a purpofe they ought to be boundlefs. 
Where Virtue reigns there is no rival, 
and whoever wiihes for diftin&tion in her 
prefence, cannot be fufliciently fenfible 
of what is due to her triumph. 

The diftinguifhing charaéteriftic of this 
feftival is, that every part of it is re- 
ferable to the Queen, that every thing 
is eclipfed by her prefence; her f{plendor 
is direct, not reflected; her glory bor- 
rows nothing from diftinétion of ranks 5 
fhe has no need of any one to make her 
great and refpectable ; in one word, it is 
the image of virtue which fhines, and every 
thing difappears before her. : 

The Paftor is as refpeétable as his 
flock is pure. By thewing himfelf the 
protector of a feftival which preferves 
the morals of the people from the general 
contagion, he performs the only charac- 
ter that is fuitableto him. It is pleafing 
to have men to govern, who are upright, 
fimple, and indultrious ; happy in their me- 
diocrity, peaceable in their mutual dealings, 
of whom there is no example of ‘a fingle 
perfon’ having been carried before a Ma- 
giftrate: men, whofe purity has never 
been ftained by a crime, never tarnifhed 
by a mean aétion, never debafed by a fingle 
condemnation ; men, whofe humble dwel~ 
lings offer to view, in the bofom of aétive 
indigence, the virtues of both the fexes 
united for the common happinefs, 


AFABLE. 


of the hunter, flew to his affiftance, gnawe 
ed the net to pieces, and fet him free. 
Hence an ufeful leffon, Negle&t no oppor- 
tunity of doing good; for even the loweft 
may happen to be ufeful to the highetft. 


Yy Concife 
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Concife History of the Origin and Progrefs of the prefent unhappy 
Disputes between GREAT BRITAIN and th AMERICAN 
CoLonies, continued from Page 293 of our loft. 


CHA P. LU. 


Fruitle/s Conference between Lord Howe and a Committee of the Congrefs—City of 
New-York taken ; fet on Fire, and a great Part burnt.— Army land at Frogs- 
Neck—Skirmifh at the White Plains—The Whole of York-Ifland reduced — 


Rhode-Ifland reduced. 


THE Congrefs returned for anfwer, 
that, being the Rep:efentatives of the Free 
and Independent States of America, they 
could not with propriety fend any of their 
Meinbers to confer with him in their pri- 
vate characters ; but that, ever defirous of 
eftabhithing peace on reafonable terms, 
they would fend a Commitice of their body 
to know whether he had any authority to 
treat with perfons authorized by Congrefs 
for that purpofe, in behalf of America, 
and what that authority was, and to hear 
fuch piopofitions as he fhould think fit to 
make refpeéting the fame. 

Dr. Fianklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. 
Rutledge, being appointed as a Com- 
mittee upon this occafion, waited accor- 
dingly upon Lord Howe in Staten-Ifland. 
The Committee fum up the account of this 
conference, which they laid before the 
Congre(s, in the following words, * Upon 
the whole, it did not appear to your Com- 
mittee, that his Lordhhip’s commiffion 
contained any other authority of impor- 
tance than what is contained in the aét of 
Parliament, viz. That of granting par- 
dons, with fuch exceptions as the Com- 
miffioners fhall think proper to make, and 
of declaring America, or any part of 
it, to be in the King’s peace upon fub- 
miffion. For, as to the power of enquir- 
ing into the ftate of America, which his 
Lordthip mentioned to us, ard of confer- 
ring with any perfons the Commiffioners 
might think proper, and reprefenting the 
refult of fuch converfations to the Miniltry, 
who (provided the colonies would fub- 
ject themflves) might, after all, or might 
not, at their pleafure, make any altera- 
tions in the former inftructions to Gover- 
nors, or propofe in Parliament any amend- 
ment of the aéts complained of, we ap- 
prehended any expectation from the effeét 
of fuch a power would have been too pre- 
carious to be relied on by America, had 
fie ftill continued in her ftate of depen- 
dence.” 

ta this manner the hepes of negociation 





by the Commiffioners ended. They endea- 
voured to make amends for their failure in 
their civil capacity by the vigour of their 
military operations. The royal army, be~ 
ing now divided from the ifiand of New- 
York only by the Eaft-river, were im- 
patient to pafs that narrow boundary. 
They pofted themfelves along the coaft 
wherever they could fee or front the ene- 
my, and erected batteries to anfwer, if 
not to filence theirs. A fleet, confifting of 
more than 300 {ail, covered the face of the 
waters, while the fhips of war, hovering 
round the ifland, were continually enga- 
ged with one or other of the batteries by 
which it was furrounded. The {mall 
iflands between the oppofite fhores were 
perpetual objects of conteft, until, by 
dint of a well-ferved artillery, the aid of 
the thips, and the intrepidity of the troops, 
they fecured thofe which were molt neceffa- 
ry for their futureoperations. Thus, an al- 
moft conftant cannonade was kept up for 
many days, and the troops who had fo late- 
ly efcaped from the moft imminent danger, 
had little time to quiet their apprehenfions. 

Every thing being at length prepared 
for adefcent, feveral movements were made 
by the thips of war in the North-river, ie 
order to draw the attention of the enemy 
to that fide of the ifland. Other parts 
feemed equally threatened, and inereafed 
the uncertainty of the real objet of at- 
tack. The feizure of the ifland of Mon- 
trefor, near Hell-gate, and elefting a bat- 
tery on it to filence one which the Pro- 
vincials had at Horen’s-hook, feemed to 
indicate a defign of landing in that part, 
which was near the center of New-York 
ifland. 

Whilft the rebels were in this ftate of 
uncertainty, the firft divifion of the army, 
under the command of General Clinton, 
with Earl Cornwallis, Major-general 
Vaughan, Brigadier-general Leflie, and 
the Heflian Colonel Donop, embarked on 
the 15th of Sept. at the head of Newtown- 
bay, which runs pretty deep into Long- 
Ifland, 
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Ifland, and where they were out of all 
view of the enemy. Being covered by 
five thips of war upon their entrance into 
the river, they proceeded to Kepp’s- bay, 
about three miles north of New-York, 
where being les expected than in fome 
other places, the preparation for defence 
was not fo great. ‘The works, however, 
were not inconfiderable, nor deftitute of 
troops, but the fire from the fhips was fo 
inceffant, that they were foon abandoned, 
and the army landed without oppolition. 

The enemy immediately abandoned the 
city of New-York, with their other pofts 
on that part of the ifland, and retired to- 
wards the north end, where their principal 
ftrengthlay. They were obliged to leave 
their artillery and military flores behind. 
They fultained fome lofs in flain, anda 
greater in prifoners, as well in the retreat, 
as in the fubfequent fkirmifhs which took 
place during the day The fore remem- 
brance of their late lofs was ttrongly vilible 
in every part of their condu&, and their 
own accounts acknowledged, that feveral 
of the regiments behaved ill. 

A brigade of the Brith army having 
taken pofleffion of New-York, the reit 
encamped not far from the center of the 
ifland, with the right at Horen’s-hook, 
on the Eatt-river, and the left at the 
North-river, near Bloomingdale; thus 
occupying the extent of the ifland fror 
fhore to fhore, which, though about 16 
miles in length, is not much above one in 
breadth. The enemy were very ftrong 
in the north of the ifland, where they had 
great works ereéted: particularly at 
Kingfbridge, by which their communica- 
tion with the continent of New. York was 
kept open, where the works were fo con- 
fiderable on both fides of the paffage, that 
in their prefent ttate of force they feemed 
to defy all attempts on ether. Their 
neareft encampment was on the heights of 
Harlem, at the diftance of about a mile 
and a half. M‘Gowan’s-pafs, and the 
ftrong grounds called Morris’s-heights, 
lay between them and Kingfbridge, and 
were defenfible againftt a very fuperior 
force. In the fituation of both armies, 
frequent {ki:mithes of courfe happened, 
and it was found by degrees that their late 
apprehenfions began to wear away. 

General Howe had not been many days 
in poffeffion of New York, when fome 
incendiaries, who probably had concealed 
themfelves for that purpofe, being deter- 
mined, if poffible, to prevent its being of 
any benefit to the Conqueror, prepared 
combuttibles, and taking the advantage of 


dry weather and a brifk wind, fet fire to 
the city about midnight. in feveral places 
at the fame time Thus, near a third 
of that beautiful city was reduced to afhes, 
and nothing lets than the comase and ac- 
tivity of the troops, as we'll as of the {a1 ors 
who were difpaiched from the fleer, could 
have preferved any part of the remainder. 
Many of the wretches who were, a6 it is 
faid, concerned in this atrocious bufiness, 
being: detected, exprrienced a fi ary 
juftice, and were precipitated hw the fury 
of the toldiers into tholfe flames which they 
had them(e!lves kindled. 

The General perceiving that no attempt 
could be made on the enemy upon the fide 
of New-York, which would not be at- 
tended with great danger, determined at 
length upon a plan of operation, which 
would either oblige them to quit their 
ftrong fituation, or render their perfeve- 
rance in holding it extremely dengerous. 
For this purpofe, the greater part of the 
army being embarked on the 12th of Oc- 
tober, in {mall craft proper for the fervice, 
pafled fucce(sfuly through the dangerous 
navigation of Hell-gate, which forms a 
communication between the Eait river and 
the Sound, and landed on Frog’s-Neck, 
near the town of Weit-Chefter, which 
lies on that part of the continent belonging 
to New-York, upon the fide of Conne&ti- 
cut. 

Earl Perey, with two brigades of Bri- 
tifh troops, and one of Heffian, con- 
tinued in the lines near Harlem, to co- 
ver New-York. Though this move- 
ment was highly judicious in the exaé& ftate 
of things, it feems as if it would have 
been extremely dangerous if General 
Wafhington had commanded a_ veteran 
army on whole performance he cou'd rely, 
and that the corps under Lord Percy would 
in that cafe have been in great danger. It 
is, however, to be obferved, that the 
powertul fleet, which furrounded that nar- 
row ifland, would have afforded fheiier in 
almoft any fitvation to which they could 
have been reduced. This fleet was of in- 
finite fervice in all the operations of the 
campaicn 

The army was detained for fome days 
at Frog’s-Neck, waiting for the arrival of 
the provifions and ftores, and of a re in- 
forcement from Staten-Ifland. They then 
proceeded through Pelham’s - Manor to 
New-Rochelle, which lies on the coaft of 
the Sound, as that channel is called, 
which feparates the continent from Long- 
Ifland. 

The firt obje& of this expedition was 
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to cut off the communications between 
Wahhington and the eaftern colonies ; and 
then, if this meafure did not bring him to 
an engagement, to inclofe him on all fides 
in his faitnefles on the north end of York- 
Ifland. The King’s troops were now 
matters of the lower road to Conneticut 
and Bofton; but to gain the upper it was 
ueceflary to advance to the high grounds 
called the White Plains; a rough, ftony, 
and mountainous traét, which, bowever, 
is only part of the afcent toa country fill 
higher, rougher, and more difficult. Up- 
on the departure of the army to the higher 
country it was deemed neceflary-to leave 
the fecond divifion of Heflians, with the 
Waldeck regiment, at New-Kuchelle, as 
well to preferve the communications, as to 
fecure the fupplies of provifions and necef- 
faries that weie to arrive at that port. In- 
deed the army was now fo powerful, that 
it was enabled to fupport every fervice. 

General Wafhington was not inatten- 
tive to the danger of his fituation. He 
faw, that, if he continued where he was, 
he would at length be compelied to com- 
mit the whole fortune of the war to the 
hazard of a general engagement; a deci- 
fion, of which he had every caule to ap- 
prehend the event, and in which a defeat 
would be final, as there could fcarcely be 
a poflibility of retreat. His army like- 
wife, which had been difheartened by 
their Jate misfortunes, was then much re- 
duced by ticknefs, which the feverity of 
the fervices, indifferent quarters, infuf- 
ficient cloathing, the want of falt and o- 
ther neceflaries, joined to a flovenlinefs ge- 
nerally prevalent in America, had ren- 
dered general, and very fatal in his camp. 

A grand movement was accordingly 
made, by which the army was formed into 
a line of fmall, detached, and intrenched 
camps, which occupied every height and 
ftrong ground from Valentine’s-hiil, not 
far jh Kingfbridge, on the right, to 
the White Plains, and the upper road to 
Conneéticut, onthe left. In this pofition 
they faced the whole line of march of the 
King’s troops at a moderate diftance, the 
deep river Brunx covering their front, and 
the North-river at fome diltance in their 
year, whilft the open ground in the laft 
afforded a fecure paffage for their ftores 
and baggage to the upper country. A 
garrifon was left for the protection of 
Fort-Wafhington, the lines of Harlem 
and King{bridge. 

In this fituation of the enemy, General 
Howe thought it neceffary to proceed with 
great ciscumfpection, The progrefs was 
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flow, the march of the army clofe, the 
encampments compaét, and well guarded 
with artillery, and the moft foldier-like 
caution ufed in every refpeét. This did 
not reftrain the enemy from fending par- 
ties over the Brunx to impede their march, 
which occafioned feveral fbirmifhes, in 
which the royal army were generally fuc- 
celsful. Upon the approach of the army 
to the White Plains, the enemy quitred 
their detached camps along the Brunx, 
and joining their left, took a ttrong ground 
of encampment before the Britifli on the 
former. 

Every thing being prepared for bring- 
ing the enemy to ation, the army march- 
ed early in the morning of the 28th, in 
two columns towards the White Plains, 
the left being commanded by General 
Heifter. Before noon, all the enemies 
advanced parties being driven back to 
their works by the light infantry and Hef- 
fian Chafleurs, the army formed, with the 
right upon the road from Mamoroneck, 
at about a mile’s diftance from their cen- 
ter, and the left to the Brunx, at about 
the fame diftance from the right flank of 
their intrenchments. 

A body of the enemy poffeifed an ad- 
vantageous ground, that ws feparated 
from their right flank by the Brunx, and 
which alfo by its windings covered 
that corps in tiont from the left of our 
army. As this pott wotld have been of 
great confequence in attacking that flank 
of the intrenchments, Brigadier general 
Leflie, with the iecond brigade of Britith 
troops, the Heffian grenadiers under Co- 
Jonel Donop, and a batalion of that corps, 
were ordered to diflodge the enemy. 
Previous to their attack, Colonel Ralle, 
who commanded a brigade of Heffians on 
the left, had pafled the Brunx and gained 
a poft, which enabled him to annoy the 
enemy's flank, while they were engaged 
with the other forces in front. 

Though the paflage of the river was 
difficult, it was performed with the 
greatelt {pirit, and the 28ih and 3¢th re- 
giments, being the firft that pafled, form- 
ed with the greateft fteadinefs under the 
enemies fire on the oppofite fide ; they then 
afcended a fteep hill, in defiance of all op- 
pofition, and rufhing on the enemy, foon 
routed, and drove them from their works. 
No lefs alacrity was fhewn by the other 
troops in fupporting thefe two regiments. 
The gaining of this important poft took 
up a confiderable time, which was pro- 
longed by the enemy's ftili fupporting a 
broken and icattered engagement, in de- 
fence 
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fence of the adjoining walls and hedges. 
In the evening, the Heffian grenadiers 
were ordered forward upon the heights 
within cannon-fhot of the intrenchments, 
the 2d brigade of Britifh formed in their 
rear, and the two Heffian brigades, on 
the left of the fecond. The right and 
center of the army did not remove ‘rom 
the ground en which they had formed. In 
that pofition the whole army lay upon their 
arms during the night, with the higheit 
expectation of attacking the enemy's 
camp next morning. 

It was perceived in the morning that 
the enemy had drawn back their en- 
campment in the night, and had greatly 
itrengthened their lines by additional 
works. Upon this account the attack 
was deferred, and it was thought necef- 
fary to wait for the arrival of the 4th 
brigade, and of two battalions of the 6th, 
which had been left with Lord Percy at 
New-York. Upon the arrival of thefe 
troops, the neceflary difpofitions were 
made in the evening, for attacking the 
enemy early on the laft of O&ober; but 
an extreme wet night and morning pre- 
vented this defign from being carried into 
execution. 

In the mean time, General Wathing- 
ton had not the fmaileft intention of ven- 
turing an engagement, whilft there was a 
poflibility of its being avoided. He knew 
that delay was in fome fort viétory to him. 
That fmall a&tions, which could not in 
the leaft affec& the public fafety, would 
more effeétually train his men to fervice, 
and inure them to danger, than a gene- 
ral a&tion, which might in one day decide 
the fate of America. It muft beacknow- 
ledged, that in the courfe of this campaign, 
onl more particularly in this part of it, 
he fully performed the part of an able 
Commander. 

The American accounts fay, that upon 
our covering four or five batteries with a 
powerful artillery, preparatory to an at- 
tack, together with the General's know- 
ledge that, by turning his camp, the Bri- 
tith might become pofleffed of hills at his 
back which totally commanded it, he 
found it neceffary to change his pofition. 
He accordingly quitted his camp op the 
night of the s{t of November, and took 
higher ground towards the North-caftle 
diftri&t, having fet fire to the village of 
White Plains, as well as to all the houfes 
and forage near the lines, The Britith 
army on the next day took pofleffion of 
their intrenchrnent, 
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General Howe, feeing that the enemy 
could not be enticed to an engagement, 
and that the nature of the country did not 
admit of their being forced to it, deter- 
mined not to lof< time in a fruitlefs pur- 
fuit, and totake this opportunity of driv- 
ing them out of their ftrong holds in 
York-Ifland; an operation which their 
army could not now poffibly prevent. 
For this purpofé, General Kovphaufen 
crofled the country from New. Rochelle, 
and, having taken poffefion of K ng’s- 
bridge without oppotition, entered York- 
Ifland, and took his ftation to the north of 
Foit Wathington, to which the coemy 
had retired at his approach. 

Fort-Wathington lay on the weft fide 
of New-York Ifland, not far fiom King’s- 
bridge, near Jefferys hook, and aimoft 
facing Fort-Lee on the Jerf*y fide, from 
which it was feparated by the North. river. 
This wok, though not contemptible, was 
not fufficient to refift heavy artillery; and 
it was by no means of a fufficient extent 
for any other purpofe than the tiiengthen- 
ing of lines. But the fituation was ex- 
tremely ftrong, and the approaches dif- 
ficult. 

The army, having returned flowly by 
the North-river, encamped, on the 13th 
of November, on the heights of Fordham, 
at a moderate diftance from King’s- bridge, 
with that river on its right, and the Brunx 
on the left. Every thing being prepared 
for attacking the Fort, and the Com- 
mander, Colonel Magaw, declaring he 
would defend it to the la(t extremity, a 
general affault was determined upon, as 
faving the time that would be loft in re- 
gular approaches. The garrifon confitted 
of near 3000 men, and the ftrong grounds 
round the Fort were covered with lines 
and works. Four attacks were made at 
the fame time. The firft, on the north 
fide, was conduéted by General Knyp- 
haufen, at the head of two columns of 
Heffians and Waldeckers. The fecond, 
on the eaft, was led on by Brigadier- 
general Matthew, at the head of the rit 
and 2d battalions of jight infantry, and 
two battalions of guards, fupported 
Lord Cornwallis with the 1ft and 2d bat- 
talions of grenadiers, and the 33d regi- 
ment. Thefe forces croffed the Ealt-river 
in flat-boats, and, as the enemy's works 
there extended the breadth of the ifland, 
redoubts and batteries were ereéted on the 
oppofite fhore, as well to cover the landing 
of the troops, as to annoy thofe works 
which were near the water, The third 
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attack, which was principally intended as 
a feint, was conduéted by Lieutenant.co- 
Jonel Sterling, with the 42d regiment, 
who paffed the Eaft-river lower down, 
between the 2d and 4th attacks. The latt 
attack was made by Lord Percy, with the 
corps which be commanded on the fouth 
ef the ifland. All the attacks were fup- 
ported with a powerful and well-ferved 
artillery. 

The Heffians under General Knyp- 
haufen had a thick wood to pafs, where 
the enemy were very advantageoufly poft- 
ed, and a warm engagement was con- 
tinued for a confide:able time, in which 
the former were much expofed, and be- 
haved with very great bravery. In 
the mean time the hght infantry landed, 
and were expofed both before and after to 
a very brifk fire from the enemy, who 
were themfelves covered by the rocks and 
trees among which they were polted. 
The former, however, with their ufual 
alertnefs, extricated themfelves by clam- 
bering upa very fteep and tough mountain, 
when they foon difperfed the enemy, and 
made way for the landing of the rett of the 
troops without oppotition. During thele 
tranfactions, Lord Percy having carried 
an advanced work on his fide, Colonel 
Sterling was ordered to attempt a land- 
ing, and two battalions of the ad brigade 
to fupport him. This fervice was efl-éted 
by the Colonel with great bravery. He 
advanced his boats through a very heavy 
fire, which they bore with the greatett 
firmnefs, and forcing his way up a iteep 
height, gained the {ummit, and took 170 
priioners. 

In the mean time Colonel Ralle, who 
Jed the right column of General Knyp- 
haufen’s attack, having forced the enemy, 
after a confiderable oppotition, from their 
ftrong pofts in his line, pufhed forward to 
theirs works, and lodged his column with- 
in an hundred yards of the Fort ; and be- 
ing foon after joined by the General with 
the left column, who had at Jength over- 
come the impediments which he met with 
in the wood, the garrifon furrendered pri- 
foners of war. ‘The lofs on either fide 
was not in any degree proportioned to 
the warmth, length, and variety of the 
aétion. 

Upon this acquifition, a frong hody of 
forces under the command of Lord Corn- 
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wallis was pafled over the North-river, in 
order to take Fort-Lee, and make a fur- 
ther impreffion in the Jerfeys. The gar- 
rifon of 2000 men had a narrow efcape, 
by abandoning the Fort ju@ before his 
Lordthip’s arrival, leaving their artillery, 
ftores, tents, and every thing behind. 
Our troops afterwards overran the greater 
part of both the Jerfeys without oppofition, 
the enemy flying every-where before them 5 
and at length extended their winter canton- 
ments from New-Brunfwick to the Dela- 
ware. If they had any means of pafling 
that river upon their firft arrival in its 
neighbourhood, there feems little doubt, 
confidering the confternation which then 
prevailed among the enemy, that they might 
ealily have become matters of Philadelphia; 
but the former, very prudently, either de- 
firoyed the boats, or removed them out of 
the way. 

During thefe fucceffes in the Jerfeys, 
General Clinton, with two brigades of 
Brith, and two of Heffian troops, with 
a fquadron of fhips of war under the com- 
mand of Sir Peter Parker, were fent to 
make an attempt upon Rhode-Ifland. In 
in this enterprize they fuccerded beyond 
expectation. On the 8th of December, 
1776, the rebels having abandoned the 
ifland at their approach, they took poffef- 
fion of it without the lofs of a man; at the 
fame time that they blocked up Hopkins’s 
{quadron, which was in the harbour of 
Providence, on the adjoining continent. 
The fquadron and troops continued here 
during the winter, where they had better 
quarters than any other of the King’s 
forces. Hitherto the royal army had fuc- 
ceeded in every objeét fince their landing 
at Staten-Ifland. The Provincial army, 
befides the lofs by fword, by captivity, 
and by defertion, began to dwindle to very 
{mall numbers, from: the nature of their 
mili‘ary engagement. They were only 
enlifted for a year; and the colonifts, 
who were but little ufed to any reltraint, 
very ill brooked fo long an abfence from 
their families. At the expiration of the 
term, but few were prevailed upon to con- 
tinue in fervice. Every thing feemed to 
promife a decifive event in favour of the 
royal army, and a fubmiffion of fome of 
of the principal colonies was hourly ex- 


pected, 
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Affedting Instances of the Severity of th VENETIAN Laws. 


From Dr. Moore’s Travels into Italy. 
y 


N the year 1400, while Antonio Ve- 
nier was Doge of Venice, his fon, 
having committed an offence which evi- 
dently {prung from mere youthful levity, 
and nothing worfe, was condemned in a 
fine of one hundred ducats, and to be im- 
rifoned for a certain time. 

While the young man was in prifon, he 
fell fick, and petitioned to be removed toa 
purerair. The Doge rejected the petition ; 
declaring, that the fentence muit be exe- 
cuted literally ; and that his fon mult take 
the fortune of others in the fame predica- 
ment. The youth was much beloved, and 
many applications were made, that the 
fentence might be foftened, on account of 
the danger which threatened him. The 
father was inexorable, and the fon died in 
prifon. Of whatever refined fubftance this 
man’s heart may have been compofed, I 
am better pleafed that mine is made of the 
common materials. 

Carlo Zeno was accufed, by the Council 
of Ten, of having received a fum of money 
from Francis Carraro, fon of the Seignior 
of Padua, contrary to an exprefs law, which 
forbids all fubjeéts of Venice, on any pre- 
text whatever, accepting any falary, pen- 
fion, or gratification, from a foreign Prince, 
or State. This accufation was grounded 
on a paper found among Carraro’s ac- 
counts, when Padua was taken by the 
Venetians. In this paper was an article 
ef four hundred ducats paid to Carlo Zeno, 
who declared, -in his defence, that while 
he was, by the Senate’s permiffion, Gover- 
nor of the Milanefe, he had vifited Carraro, 
then a prifoner in the Caftle of Atti; and 
finding him in want of common neceffaries, 
he had advanced to him the fum in quef- 
tion ; and that this Prince, having been 
liberated fome fhort time after, had, on 
his return to Padua, repaid the money. 

Zeno was a man of acknowledged can- 
dour, and of the higheft reputation; he 
had commanded the fleets and armies of 
the State with the moit brilliant fuccefs ; 
yet neither this, nor any other confidera- 
tions, prevailed cn the Court to depart 
from their ufual feverity. They owned 
that, from Zeno’s ufual integrity, there 
was no reafon to doubt the truth of his 
declaration ; but the affertions of an ac- 
cufed perfon were not fufficient to efface 
the force of the prefumptive circum- 
flances againft him, His declaration 


might be convincing to thofe who knew 
him intimately, but was not legal evi- 
dence of his innocence; and they ad- 
hered to a diftinguifhing maxim of this 
Court, that it is of more importance to the 
State to intimidate every one from even 
the appearance of fuch a crime, than to 
allow a perfon, againit whom a prefump- 
tion of guilt remamed, to efcape, however 
innocent he might be. This man, who 
had rendered the moft effential fervices to 
the Republic, and had gained many vic- 
tories, was condemned to be removed 
from all his offices, and to be imprifoned 
for two years. 

But the moft affe&ting inftance of the 
odious infiexibility of Venetian Courts 
appears in the cafe of Fofcari, fon to the 
Doge of that name. 

This young man had, by fome impru- 
dences, given offence to the Senate, and 
was, by their orders, confined at Trevifo, 
when Almor Donato, one of the Council 
of Ten, was affaffinated, on the sth of 
November, 1750, as he entered his own 
houfe. 

A reward, in ready money, with pardon 
for this, or any other crime, and a pens 
fion of two hundred ducats, revertible to 
children, was promifed to any perfon who 
would difcover the planner, or perpetrator, 
of this crime. No fuch difcovery was 
made. 

One of young Fofcari’s footmen, named 
Olivier, had been obferved loitering near 
Donato’s houfe on the evening of the mur 
der. He fled fiom Venice next morn- 
ing. Thefe, wiih other circumitances of 
lefs importance, created a flrong fufpicion 
that Fofcari had engaged this man to com- 
mit the murder. 

Olivier was taken, brought to Venice, 
put to the torture, and confeffed nothing ; 
yet the Council of Ten, prepoffeffed with 
an gpinion of their guilt, and imagining 
that the mafter would have lefs refolution, 
ufed him in the fame cruel manner. The 
unhappy young man, in the midft of his 
agony, continued to affert, that he knew 
nothing ef the affaffination. This con- 
vinced the Court of his firmnefs, but not 
of his innocence ; yet as there was no legal 
proof of his guilt, they could not fentence 
him to death. He was condenined to pafs 
the reft of his life in banifiment, at Canéa, 
in the ifland of Candia, 
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This unfortunate youth bore his exile 
with more impatience than he had done 
the rack. He often wrote to his relations 
and friends, praying them to intercede in 
his behalf, that the term of his banifhment 
might bs abridged, and that he might be 
permitted to return to his family betore he 
died. All his applications were fruitlefs. 
Thofe to whom he addrefled bhimfelf had 
never interfered in his favour, for fear of 
g'ving cffence to the obdurate Council, or 
had inter fered in vain. 

After languithing five years in exile, 
having loft all hopes of return, through the 
interpofition of bis own family, or country- 
men, in a fit of defpair he addreffed the 
Duke of Milan, putting him in mind of 
fe: vices which the Doge, his father, had 
rendered him, and begging that he would 
ufe his powerful influence with the State 
of Venice, that his fentence might be re- 
called le entrutted his letter to a mer- 
chant, going from Canéa to Venice, who 
promifed to take the firft opportunity of 
fending it from :henceto the Duke; inftead 
of which, this wretch, as foon as he ar- 
rived at Venice, delivered it to the Chiefs 
of the Council of Ten. 

This condu& of young Fofcari appeared 
criminal in the eyes of thofe Judges ; for, 
by the laws of the Republic, all its fubjeéts 
are expreisly forbid claiming the proteétion 
of foreign Princes, in any thing which 
relates to the Government of Venice. 

Fofcari was therefore ordered to be 
brought from Candia, and hut upin the 
State-prifon. There the Chiefs of the 
Council of Ten ordered him once more to 
be put to the torture, to draw from him 
the motives which determined him to apply 
to the Duke of Milan. Such an exertion 
of law is, indeed, the moft flagrant in- 
juftice. 

The miferable youth declared to the 
Council, that he had wrote the letter, in 
the full perfuafton that the merchant, whofe 
charaéter he knew, would betray him, and 
deliver it to them; the confequence of 
which, he forefaw, would be his being 
ordered back a prifoner to Venice, the only 
means he had in his power of feeing his 

rents and friends ; a pleafure for which 
he had languifhed, with unfurmountabie 
defire, for foine time, and which he was 
willing to purchafe at the expence of any 
danger or pain. 

The Judges, little aff-&ed with this 
generous inftance of fi ial piety, ordained, 
that the unhappy young man fhould be car- 
ried back to Candta, and there be imprifon- 
ed for a year, and remain banifhed to that 


ifland for life ; with this condition, that if 
he fhould make any more applications to 
foreign Powers, his imprifonment fhould 
be perpetual. At the fame time they give 
permiffion, that the Doge, and his Lady, 
might vifit their unfortunate fon. 

The Doge was, at this time, very old ; 
he had been in poffeffion of the office 
above thirty years. Thofe wretched parents 
had an interview with their fon in one of 
the apartments of the Palace. They em- 
braced him with all the tendernefs which 
his misfortunes, and his filial affection, 
deferved. The father exhorted him to 
bear his hard fate with firmnefs; the fon 
protefted, in the moft moving terms, that 
this was not in his power; that however 
others could fupport the difmal lonelinefs of 
a prifon, he could not; that his heart was 
formed for friendthip, and the reciprocal 
endearments of focial life ; without which 
his foul funk into dejef&tion worfe than 
death, from which alone he fhould Jook 
for relief, if he fhou!d again be confined to 
the horrors of a prifon ; and melting into 
tears, he funk at his father’s feet, imploring 
him to take compaffion on a fon who had 
ever loved him with the moft dutiful 
affe&tion, and who was perfeétly innocent 
of the crime of which he was accufed ; he 
conjured him, by every bond of Nature and 
Religion, by the bowels of a father, and 
the mercy of a Redeemer, to ufe his in- 
fluence with the Council to mitigate their 
fentence, that he might be faved from the 
mott cruel of all deaths, that of expiring 
under the flow tortures of a broken heart, 
in a horrible banifhment from every crea- 
ture he loved. ‘ My fon,” replied the 
Doge, ‘ fubmit to the laws of your coun- 
try, and do not afk of me what it is not in 
my power to obtain.” 

Having made this effort, he retired to 
another apartment ; and, unable to fupport 
any longer the acutenefs of his feelings, 
he funk into a ftate of infenfibility, in 
which condition he remained till fome time 
after his fon had failed on his return to 
Candia. 

No-body has prefumed to defcribe the 
anguifh of the wretched mother. Thofe 
who are endowed with the moft exquifite 
fenfibility, and who have experienced dif- 
trefles in fome degree fimilar, will have 
the julte# idea of what it was. 

The accumulated mifery of thofe un- 
happy parents touched the hearts of fome 
of the moft powerful Senators, who applied 
with fo much energy for a complete pardon 
for young Fofcari, that they were on the 
point of obtaining it ; when a veffel arrived 
from 
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from Candia, with tidings, that the mifer- 
able youth had expired in prifon a fhort 
time after his return. 

Some years after this, Nicholas Erizzo, 
a noble Venetian, being on his death-bed, 
confeffed that, bearing a violent refentment 
againft the Senator Donato, he hadcom: 
mitted the affaffination for which the un- 
happy family of Fofcari had fuffered fo 
much 

At this time the forrows of the Doge 
were atan end. He had exifted only a few 
months after the death of his fon. His life 
had been prolonged, till he beheld his 
fon perfecuted to death for au infamous 
crime; but not to fee this fou! ftain wath- 


ed from his family, and the innocence 
of his beloved fon made manifeft to the 
world. 

The ways of Heaven never appeared 
more dark and intricate, than in the inci- 
dents and cataftrophe of this mournful 
ftory. To reconcile the permiffion of fuch 
events, to our ideas of infinite power and 
goodnefs, however difficult, is a natural 
attempt in the human mind, and has exer- 
cifed the ingenuity of Philofophers in all 
ages ; while, in the eyes of Chriftians, 
thofe feeming perplexities afford an addi« 
tional proof, that there will be a future 
ftate, in which the ways of God to man 
will be fully juftified, 


Account of the magnificent Manner of Living of a NopsLEMAN 
in the FEUDAL TI1MEs. 


In this Age of Curiofity, diftinguifoed for its Love of biftorical Anecdotes and the 
Invefligation of ancient Manners, the following Details of feudal Magnificence 
cannot be unentertaining to our Readers. They are related by Froiflart, who, 
although a French Writer, was by no Means a Favourite with his Country- 
men. He offended their national Vanity by too great a Complaifance for the 
Englifh. Minute in all his Reprefentations, he will at leaf? be valued by the 
Philofopher fer his friking Pidtures of Life, drawn without Referve or Affe@a- 
tion from real Nature, with a faithful and free Pencil, and by one uiho bad the 
Left Opportunity of Obfervation, who was welcome alike to the poe Caftle or 


the Royal Palace, and who mingled in the Buftle of the Wor. 


at that very 


curitus Period of Society, when Manners are very far refined, and yet retain @ 


confiderable TinGture of Barbari/m. 


ROISSART, who fhares the merit 

with Philip de Comines, of defcribing 
every thing, gives a magnificent idea of 
the folemnity of a dinner on Chriftmas- 
day, at which he was prefent, in the hall 
of the Caftle of Galton, Earl of Foix, at 
Orten in Bevern, under the year 1388. 
At the upper or firft table, he fays, fat 
four Bifhops, then the Earl, three Vif- 
counts, and an Englifh Knight belonging 
to the Duke of Lancafter. At another 
table, five Abbots, and two Knights of 
Arragon, Atanother, many Barons and 
Knights of Gafcony and Bigorre. At 
another, a great numberof Knights of 
Bevern. Four Knights were the chief 
Stewards of the hall, and the two baftard 
brothers of the Earl ferved at the high 
table. * The Erles two fonnes, Sir Yvan 
of Lefchall was Sewer, and Sir Gracyen 


bare his cuppe. And there were many 
mynitrelles, as well of his owne as of 
ftraungers, and eche of them dyde their 
devoyre in their faculties. The fame day 
the Erle of Foix gave to karauldes and 
mynftrelles the fumme of fyve hundred 
frankes: and gave to the Duke of Tou- 
raynes mynitrelles, gownes of clothe of 
golde furred with ermyns, valued at 200 
frankes. ‘This dinner endured four houres.” 
Froiffart, who was entertained in this 
Caitle for twelve weeks, thus defcribes 
the Earl's ordinary mode of fupping « 
‘In this eftate the Erle of Foix lyved. 
And at mydnyght when he came out of 
his chambre into the halle to fupper, he 
had ever before hym twelve torches bren- 
nyng, borne by twelve varlettes [valeis] 
ftandyng before his table ali fupper* + 
they gave a grete light, and the halle ever 


* It appears from Gregory of Tours, who flourifhed in the 6th century, that candles 
were borne by domettics, and not placed on table, at a very early period in France. 
It is probable that our proverbial {coff, ‘ You are not fit to hold a candle to him,’ took 
its rilefrom this fahhion. And Shakefpeare, in his Romeo and Juliet, has 

‘ Tll be @ candle-bolder, and look to," 
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full of Knyghtes and Squyers ; and many 
other tables drefftd to fuppe who wolde. 
Ther was none fhulde fpeke to him at his 
table, but if he were called. His meate 
was lightlye wylde-foul. He had grete 
pleafure in harmony of inftrumentes 5 he 
could do it right well hymfelfe : he wolde 
have fonges fonge before hym. He wolde 
gladlye fe confeytes [conceits} and fan- 
tafies at his table. And when he had 
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fene it, then he wolde fend it to the other 
tables. ‘Ther was fene in his halle, cham- 
bre, and court, Knyghtes and Squyers 
of honour goyng up and downe, and 
talkyny of armes and amours, &c.’ After 
fupper, Froiflart was admitted to an au- 
dience with this magnificent Earl; and 
ufed to read to him a book of fonnets, 
rondeaus, and virelays, written by a 
gentyll Duke of Luxemburg.” 


OsservaToNns on the PoreTRy in the Reign of QuEEN 
ExisaseTH, by Dr. Warton: Continued from Page 231 of our 


Magazine for May laft. 


ANOTHER capital fource of the 
Poetry peculiar to this period confilted in 
the numerous tranflations of Italian tales 
intoEnglith. ‘Thefe narratives, not deal- 
ing altogether in romantic inventions, but 
in real life and manners, and in artful ar- 
rangements of fictitious yet probable e- 
vents, afforded a new gratification to a 
people which yet retained their ancient re- 
lifh for tale-telling, and became the 
fathionable amufement of all who profefled 
to read for pleafure. They gave rife to 
innumerable Plays and Poems, which 
would not otherwife have exilled; and 
turned the thoughts of our Writers to new 
inventions of the fame kind. Before thefe 
books became common, affecting fitwa- 
tions, the combination of incident, and 
the pathos of cataftrophe, were almoft 
unknown. Diftiefs, efpecially that a- 
rifing from the confliéts of the tender paf- 
fion, had not yet been fhewn in its moft 
interefting forms. It was hence our Poets, 
particularly the Dramatic, borrowed ideas 
of a legitimate plot, and the complication 
of facts neceffary to conftitute a ftory either 
of the Comic or Tragic fpecies. In pro- 
portion as knowledge increafed, genius 
wanted fubjects and materials. Thefe 
Pieces ufurped the place of Legends and 
Chronicles. And although the old Hif- 
torical fongs of the minitrels’ contained 
much bold adventure, heroic enterprife, 
and ftrong touches of rude delineation, yet 
they failed in that multiplication and difpo- 
fition of circumftances, and in that defcrip- 
tion of characters and events approaching 
nearer to truth and reality, which were 
demanded by a more difcerning and curi- 
ous age. Even the rugged features of the 
original Goihic romance were foftened by 
this fort of reading : and the Italian Paf- 
toral, yet with fome mixture of the kind 
of incidents defcribed in Heliodorus’s 
Ethiopic Hiftory now newly tranflated, 


was engrafted on the feudal manners in 
Sydney’s ARCADIA. 

But the Reformation had not yet de- 
ftroyed every delufion, nor difinchanted 
all the ftrong holds of fuperftition. A few 
dim charaéters were yet legible in the 
mouldering creed of tradition. Every geb- 
lin of ignorance did not vanifh at the firft 
glimmerings of the morning of Science. 
Reafon futfered a few demons ftill to lin- 
ger, which fhe chofe to retain in her fer- 
vice under the guidance of Poetry. Men 
believed, or were willing to believe, that 
fpirits were yet hovering around, who 
brought with them ¢ airs from Heaven, or 
blafts from Hell,” that the ghoft was duely 
releafed from his prifon of torment at the 
found of the curfue, and that fairies im- 
printed myfterious circles on the turf by 
moonlight. Much of this credulity was 
even confecrated by the name of Science 
and profound fpeculation. Profpero had 
not yet * broken and buried his ftaff,” nor 
* drowned his book deeper than did ever 
plummet found.’ It was now that the 
Alchymift, and the judicial Aftrologer, 
conducted his occult operations by the po- 
tent intercourfe of fome preternatural be- 
ing, who came obfequious to his call, and 
was bound to accomplifh his fevereft fer- 
vices, under certain conditions, and fora 
limited duration of time. It was a&tually 
one of the pretended feats of thefe fantaftic 
Philofophers, to invoke the Queen of the 
Fairies in the folitude of a gloomy grove, 
who, preceded by a fudden ruftling of the 
leaves, appeared in robes of tranfcendent 
luftre. The Shakefpeare of a more inftruc- 
ted and polifhed age would not have given 
us a magician darkening the fun at noon, 
the fabbath of the witches, and the caul- 
dron of incantation. 

Undoubtedly moft of thefe notions were 
credited and entertained in a mudi: higher 
degree, in the preceding periods. But 
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the arts of compofition had not then made 
a fufficient progrefs, nor would the Poets 
of thofe periods have managed them with 
fo much addrefs and judgment. We were 
now arrived at that point, when the na- 
tianal credulity, chaltened by reafon, had 
produced a fort of civilized fuperitition, 
and left a fet of traditions, fanciful enough 
for Poetic decoration, and yet not too 
violent and chimerical for common fenie, 
Hobbes, although no friend to this doc- 
trine, obferves happily : ‘In a good Poem 
both judgment and fancy are required 5 
but the fancy mult be more eminent, be- 
caufe they pleafe for the extravagancy, 
but ought not to dilpleafe by indifcre- 
tion.” 

In the mean time the Gothic romance, 
although fomewhat fhaken by the claflical 
fistions, and by the tales of Boccace and 
Bandello, ftill maintained its ground ; and 
the daring machineries of giants, dragons, 
and inchanted caftles, borrowed from the 
magic ftore-houfe of Boiardo, Ariofto, 
and Taffo, began to be employed by the 
Epic Mule. ‘Thefe ornaments have been 
cenfured by the bigotry of precife and fer- 
vile Critics, as abounding in whimfical 
abfurdities, and as unwarrantable de- 
viations from the praétice of Homer 
and Virgil. ‘The Author of Az Enquiry 
into the Life and Writings of Homer 1s 
willing to allow a fertility of genius, and 
a felicity of expreflion, to Taflo and 
Ariofto; but at the fame time com- 
plains, that, ‘ quitting life, they betook 
themfelves to aerial beings and Utopian 
characters, and filled their Works with 
Charms and Vifions, the modern Supple- 
ments of the Marvellous and Sublime. 
The beft Poets copy Nature, and give it 
fuch as they find it. When once they lole 
fight of this, they write falfe, be their ta- 
lents ever fo great.” But what hall we 
fay of thofe Utopians, the Cyclopes and 
the Leftrigons in the O.iyfiey ? The hip. 
pogrif of Ariofto may be oppoied to the 
harpies of Virgil. If leaves are turned 
into fhips in the Orlando, nymphs are 
transformed intothips in the Eneid. Cacus 
is a more unnatural favage than Caliban. 


Nor am [ convinced, that the imagery of 


Ifmeno’s necromantic foreft in the Gieru- 
falemme Liberata, guarded by walls and 
battlements of fire, is lefs marvellous and 
fublime, than the leap of Juno's horles in 
the Iliad, celebrated by Longinus for its 
fingular magnificence and dignity. On 
the principles of this Critic, Voltaire’s 
Henriad may be placed at the head of the 
modern Epic, But I forbear to anticipate 


my opinion of a fyfiem, which will more 
properly be confidered, when I come te 
{peak of Spenfer. I mutt, however, ob- 
ferve here, that the Gothic and Pagan 
fictions were now frequently blended and 
incorporated. The Lady of the Luke 
floated in the fuite of Neptune before 
Queen Elifabeth at Kenilworth; Ariel 
aflames the fembiance of a {ea-nymph, 
and Hecate, by an eaty affociation, con- 
ducts the rites of the weird iiflers in Mac- 
beth. 

; Allegory had been derived from the ree 
ligious Dramas into owr civil {peétacles. 
The mafques and pageantries of the age of 
Elifabeth were not only furaithed by the 
Heathen Divinities, but often by the vir- 
tues and vices imperfonated, fignificantly 
decorated, accurately diftinguifhed by theig 
proper types, and reprefented by living 
Actors. The ancient fymbolical thews of 
this fort began now to lofe their old bar- 
barifm and a mixture of religion, and to 
aflume a degree of poetical clegance and 
precifion. Nor was it only in the confor- 
mation of particular figures that much 
fancy was fhewn, but in the contexture 
of fome of the fables or devices prefented 
by groupes of ideal perfonages. Thefe 
exhibitions quickened creative invention 
and refleCted back on Poetry what Poetry 
had given. From their familiarity and 
public nature, they formed a national tafte 
for aliegory ; and the Allegorical Poets 
were how writing to the people. Even 
Romance was turned ipio this channel. 
In the Fairy Queen, allegory is wrought 
upon Chivalry, and the feats and fig- 
ments of Arthur's round table are mo- 
ralifed. ‘The virtues of magnificence and 
chattity are here perfonified : but they are 
imaged with the forms, and under the 
agency of romantic knights and damfels. 
What was an after-thought in Taflo, ap- 
pears to have been Spenfer’s premeditated 
and primary defign. In the mean time 
we mult not confound thefe moral com- 
batants of the Fairy Queen with fome of 
its other embodied abitractions, which are 
purcly and profeffedly allegorical. 

At may here be added, that only a few 
critica! treatifes, and but one Art of Poetry, 
were how writen. Sentiments and images 
were not ablolutely determined by the 
Canons of Compolition: nor was genius 
awed by the con{cioufnels of a future and 
final arraignment at the tribunal of Tafte: 
A certain dignity of inattention to nice- 
ties is now vilibleyn our Writers. Woth- 
out too ciofely confulsing a criterion of cor- 
vectnels, every man indulged hisown cami 
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Goufnels of invention. The Poet's appeal 
was chiefly to his own voluntary feelings, 
his own immediate and peculfar mode of 


conception. And this freedom of thought _ 


was often expreffed in an undifguifed 
franknefs of di€tion. A circumftance, by 
the way, that greatly contributed to ee 
the flowing modulation which now marked 
the meafures of our Poets, and which foon 
degenerated into the oppofite extreme of 
diflonance and afperity. Seleétion and 
difcrimination were often overlooked. 
Shakefpeare wandered in purfuit of univer- 
fal Nature. The glancings of his eye are 
from Heaven toearth, from earth to Hea- 
ven. We beheld him breaking the bar- 
riers of imaginary method. In the fame 
{cene, he defcends from his meridian of 
the nobleft tragic fublimity, to puns and 
quibbles, to the meaneft merriments of a 
plebeian farce. In the midft of his digni- 
ty, he refembles his own Richard the Se- 
cond, the fkipping King, who fometimes 
difcarding the ftate of a Monarch, 


Mingled his royalty with carping fools *. 


He feems not to have feen any improprie- 
ty, in the moft abrupt tranfitions, trom 
Dukes to buffoons, from Senators to 
failors, from Counfellors to conttables, 
and fiom Kings to clowns. Like Vir- 
gil’s majettic oak, 


——— Quantum vertice ad auras 
#®therias tantum radice in Tartare ten- 


dit ¢. 


No Satires, properly fo called, were 
written till towards the latter end of the 
Queen's reign, and then but afew. Pic- 
tures drawn at large of the vices of the 
times, did not fuit Readers wha loved 
to wander in the regions of artifi- 
cial manners. The Mofe, like the peo- 
ple, was too folemn and referved, too 
ceremonious and pedantic, to ftcop to 
common life Satire is the Poetry of a 
nation highly polifhed. 

The importance of the female charaéter 
was not yet acknowledged, nor were wo- 
men admitted into the general commerce of 
fociety. The effeé& of that intercourfe had 
not imparted a Comic air to Poetry, nor 
foftened the feverer tone of our verfification 
with the Jevities of gallantry, and the fami- 
diaritics of compliment, fometimes perhaps 
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operating on ferious fubje&ts, and im- 
perceptibly fpreading themfelves in the ge- 
neral habits of ftyle and thought. I do 
not mean to infinuate, that our Poetry has 
fuffered from the great change of manners, 
which this affumption of the gentler fex, 
or rather the improved ftate of female edu- 
cation, has produced, by giving ee 
and variety to life, by enlarging the {phere 
of converfation, and by multiplying the 
topics and enriching the ftores of wit and 
humour. But Iam marking the peculia- 
rities of compofition: and my meaning 
was to fuggelt, that the abfence of fo im- 
portant a circumttance from the modes 
and conftitution of ancient life, muft have 
influenced the cotemporary Poetry. OF 
the fate of manners among our anceftors 
refpecting this point, many traces remain. 
Their ftyle of courthip may be colleéted 
from the love-dialogues of Hamlet, young 
Percy, Henry the Fifth, and Mafter Fen- 
ton. ‘Their tragic Heroines, their Defde- 
monas and Ophelias, a'though of fo much 
confequence in the Piece, are degraded to 
the back-ground. In Comedy, their 
Ladies are nothing more than Merry Wives, 
plain and chearful matrons, who ftand 
upon the charine/s of their honefly. In 
the fmalier Poems, if a lover praifes his 
miftrefs, the is complimented in ftrains 
neither polite nor pathetic, without ele- 
gance and without affeétion: fhe is de- 
fcribed, not in the addrefs of intelligible 
yet artful panegyric, not in the real co- 
jours, and with the genuine accomplifh- 
ments, of Nature, burt as an eccentric 
ideal being of another fyftem, and as in- 
fpiring fentiments equally unmeaning, 
hyperbolical, and unnatural. 

All or moft of thefe circumftances, con- 
tributed to give a deferiptive, a piétu- 
refque, and a figurative caft to the poetical 
language. This effe&t appears even in the 
profe compofitions of the reign of Elifabeth. 
In the fubfequent age, profe became the 
Janguage of Poetry. 

In the mean time, general knowledge 
was increafing with a wide diffufion and a 
hafty rapidity. Books began to be multi- 
plied, anda variety of the moft ufeful and 
Fationa) topics had been difcuffed in our 
own language. But Science had not made 
too great acvances. On the whole, we 
were now arived at that period, pro- 
pitious to the operations of original and 
true poctry, when the coynefs of fancy 


* Firft P. Henry IV. A iii. Sc. ii. 
+ As tothe fkies his tow’ring head afcends, 
So deep to Hell his fpreading root extends. 
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was not always preof againft the approaches 
of reafon, when genius was rather direéted 
than governed by judgment, and when 
tafte and learning had fo far only difci- 


plined imagination, as to fuffer its exceffes 
to pafs without cenfure or controul, for 
the fake of the beauties to which they were 
allied. 


To the Evitor of the Universal MaGazine. 


4 
A Manpate of the Archbifbop of Cambray for ordaining Prayers 
jr a PEACE, 


SIR, 


J lately met with the following little Piece, which fir,ft appeared at the End of the 
Year 1708, when waft Preparations were making for continuing the War, 
and, at the fame Time, Negociations were much talked of for fettling the Peace 
of Europe. On Perujal, it appeared to me to exhibit fuch a Spirit of Chriftian 


Philanthropy, as muft, I think, render it acceptable to the Putlic. 


Benevolence 


was, indeed, a firiking Trait in the Character of the Abbé Fenelon ; and, 
as it feems adapted to the Circumftances of the present Times, I apprehend the 
Revival of it now may not be unfeafonable. If you can conveniently injert it in 


your next, you will oblige your confiant Reader, 


F people had never feen War kindled 

between neighbouring nations, they 
could hardly believe that men could arm 
themfelves again(t one another. They are 
overwhelmed with their own miferies and 
mortality, and yet induftcioufly increafe 
the wounds of Nature, and invent new 
ways of deftroying each other. They 
have but few moments to live, and yet 
cannot be contented to let thofe melan- 
choly moments flide awayin peace. There 
Jie before them vatt countries without pof- 
feffors, and, neverthelefs, they worry one 
another for a nook ef land.—Ravaging, 
fpilling of blood, and deftroying mankind 
is called the Art of great men: but 
* Wars,’ fays St. Auftin, ‘ are fpeétacles 
in which the Devil does cruelly fport with 
mankind.’ The juftett Princes are obliged 
to take up arms: a misfortune the more 
deplorable, as it is become neceflary. God 
himfelf makes ufe of Wars toward the 
accomplithing his decrees, as the moft ex- 
quilite poifons enter into the compofition 
of the moft wholefome remedies. How 
defperate, therefore, our ills muft be, fince 
we want fo defperate a remedy !’ ¢ A long 
Peace,’ fays St. Cyprian, ‘ corrupts the 
difcipline which God had given to men ; 
fo that a heavenly chaftifemeot is necefiary 
to awaken our drooping and drowly 
faith.” God punithes nations by one ano- 
ther, becaufe they have all finned. ‘ He 
Rrikes thofe great blows that Miake the 
whole earth,” fays St. Auflin, ‘to break 
the pride of the wicked, and try the pa- 
tience of the good.’ —It is now eight years, 
moft dear brethren, fince his hand is lifted 
wp, and yet people are not fenfible of it. 
Piausss are humbled without being con- 


W. K. 


verted. There never was fo much luxury 
and voluptuoufnefs; never fuch bafeneis 
for gain; never fuch high contempt of 
virtue. Luxury is fupported by tricking 5 
the defperate condition to which too many 
bring themielves, ftrikes at the very root 
of honefty, and corrupts the principles of 
whole nations. Humility is trod under 
foot; Chriftian meeknefs turned into ridi- 
cule ; and the authority of religion is but 
a high found. It is becaufe we have reath- 
ed the laft period, in whicb charity will 
grow cold, iniquity increafé, and in which 
the Son of Man will hardly find any faith 
upon the earth. Let us look no-where 
elfe but in ourfelves for the caufe of our 
ills: our fins are our greateft enemies, 
and draw upon us all the ret. We 
fight againft thele, and initead of overcom- 
ing the other, we balely deliver ourielves 
up tothem. God loves to be difarmed by 
humble and contrite hearts; and when his 
anger is over he remembers his former 
mercies. 

Let us pray to him, moft dear brethren, 
not for the deftruétion of our’ enemies, 
who are ftil! our brethren, but for our 
reconciliation with them by a good Peace ; 
not in order to indulge our paflions, glut 
ourfelves with the treacherous fweets of 
our pilgrimage, and forget our true habi- 
tation, bur, on the contrary, that we 
may be more free, more quiet, more com- 
poled, and herter fitted for the kingdom 
of God ; that, according to his eternal 
decrees, he may procure us a Peace, for 
the comfort of ihe Church, as well as of 
nations; and which may, cn earth, be 
an image of the tranquillity of Heaven. 


The 
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Th HISTORY or ENGLAND, cominued from Page 296 
of our laft. 


Melazzo is an ill fortified town, on the 
north fide of the ifland of Sicily, not far 
diftant from the Faro, ftanding on a neck 
of land, which runs out into the fea like 
an ifthmus. Caraffa being recalled to 
Naples, Baron Zumjungen arrived at Me- 
Jazzo the 27th of November, N. S. to 
command the forces ; and being followed 
by the Generals Wachtendonck and Sec- 
kendorf, with large fupplies of troops 
feom Italy, and the place being too ftrait 
to contain them, they carried their in- 
trench vents out of the town, within lefs 
than piftol-fhot of thofe of the Spaniards ; 
fo that, neither fide being able to advance 
farther, both lay all the winter in an un- 
wholfome fituation, it being low bad 
ground, and the trenches flied with water 
an rainy, and by the fea in blowing wea- 
ther ; fo that great numbers of men perith- 
ed on both fides. The Germans had no 
provitions but what came from time to time 
3a (mall imbarkations from Calabria, and 
other ports of Naples Rear-admiral Cam- 
mock, who was got with his {quadron 
junto Meffina, and the inhabitants of the 
ifland of Lipari, who are eiteemed bold 
mariners, and.have many armed veflels, lay 
in the way of intercepting thofe fupplies; 
and the Jeaft difappointment mult have Rar- 
wed the garrifon, for their confumption was 
very great, and they had no magazines. 
Ite was very hard fervice, unknown and 
nftonifhing to the pilots of that country, to 
employ thips cru zing in thofe dangerous 
seas, during the rigour of the winter. For, 
svhen the wefterly or northerly winds blew, 
there is fo little fea-room in that narrow 
ttation, and the currents fet in fo ftrong 
wpon the Calabrian fhore, accompanied 
with a vaft rolling fea, that it is exwemely 
alificult for fhips to work to windward, 
or indeed to hold their own, and avoid 
ftanding on a lee-fhcre, The Admiral 
had appointed a fquadron, under the com- 
mand of Captain Walton, to cruize upon 
this tation, to hinder Rear-admiral Cam- 
mock from coming ovt of the |Faro, and 
10 fecure the paffage of the veflels with pro- 
vitions forthe Germancamp. It chanced 
zo prove fuch tempeftuous weather, that 
no proviions hadarrived ina month at Me- 
lazzo, and Captain Walton was blown off 
from his ttation, and had not been {een or 
heard of in fix and twenty days. Rear 


admwai Cammock took hold of this op- 





portunity to get out of Meffina, the mo- 
ment the weather abated, and, appearing 
before Tropea with Englith colours, fent 
a letter a-fhore to the Governor, under 
a fictitious name of one of the Englifh 
Captains, acquainting him, that he was 
come thither by Admiral Byng’s orders, 
to convoy the imbarkations with provi- 
fions to Melazzo, and prefied him to dif- 
patch them away, the place being in 
the utmoft diftrefs. Had this ftratagem 
fucceeded, it. would have intirely ruined 
the Emperor's affairs in Sicily ; but the 
Governor, happening to be a wary man, 
and obferving the letter to be written on 
Genoa pape, from that fingle circum- 
ftance conceived a fufpicion, which made 
him refule to fend the embarkations out to 
him. In the mean time, the Admiral, 
being made fenfible of the extremities the 
Germans were reduced to, had no other 
way left, than to fill four men of war 
(juit arrived at Naples from Port-Mahon) 
with provifions, directing the Captains to 
attempt, at all hazards, to get to Melazzo, 
which three of them did with much dif- 
ficulty and danger (the fourth being dif- 
abled by bad weather) and came providen- 
tially to the relief of the garrifon, at a time 
they muft otherwife have furrendered to the 
entmy, or perifhed by famine. A few 
days after, Captain Walton recovered his 
flation, upon the fight of whom, Rear- 
admiral Cammock retired into Meffina. 

Melazzo being refcued fiom danger, 
and re inforced daily with freth fupplies 
of men and provifions, the Spaniards, de- 
{pairing to take the place, turned the fiege 
into a blockade, and worked hard in foru- 
fying their own intvenchments, in order 
to keep the Germans pent up in the town, 
and obitruét the defcent of the army ex- 
pected in the fpring. 

The Admiral, having made a proper 
difpofition of fhips in different {tations 
round the ifland, to keep the fea open to 
the Germans, and fhut to the Spaniards, 
was preparing to depart with the reft, that 
had fuffered by bad weather, to refit at 
Port- Mahon, when the Viceroy intreated 
him to affift at a conference to be held at 
the Palace, where he met the General 
Caraffi, Wetzel, and the Marquis de 
Fuencalada, General of the Neapclitan 
gallies. The Viceroy opened it by ac- 
quainting them, ‘That, a truce with the 
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Turks being concluded, Prince Eugene 
was fending from Hungary a body of 
about fix thoufand horfe, and ten thou- 
fand foot, which, added to the troops in 
Melazzo, was thought a fufficient number 
for the conqueft of the ifland. That they 
would probably arrive at Naples in the be- 
ginning of March, and he fhould be glad 
to know their fentiments of the propereft 
place for their landing in Sicily, and touch- 
ed on feveral propofitions about it, as at 
Syracufa or Taormina, on the eatt-fide 
of the ifland, or at Patti on the north-fide, 
not far weitward from Melazzo.” Gene- 
ral Caraffa objeéted to the landing at Syra- 
cufa, ‘as it would be a means of prolong- 
ing the war: that the place was too dif- 
tant from Melazzo; and, Augufta and 
Catania lying in the way, the fiege of thofe 
places would coft more time and men, than 
could be {pared, befides the garrifoning 
them afterwards. ‘That their march from 
thence lay for the moft part over barren 
mountains, amongfta dilaffected people, 
where they fhould find no fubfittence but 
what they carried with them; and that 
pafling teveneds through narrow defiles 
into the plain of Melazzo, where the 
enemy lay, was to attack them at too great 
a difadvantage : and therefore be concluded 
for feeking the enemy as foon as poffible, 
and for that end to land as near to them as 
might be.” General Werzel, being next 
to fpeak, preferred the landing at Syra- 
cufa, ‘as it would be a work of eafe and 
fafety, and done without interruption : 
that it would probably draw fome of the 
enemy’s force that way, and fo relieve 
the troops in Melazzo: that it would ex- 
pofe the army too much to land in the 
neiglibourhood of the enemy, who, fee- 
ing them approach from the fea, would 
eafily guefs at the place they defigned to 
jand, and, leaving a guard in their camp, 
march a fufficient body of troops to oppote 
the defcent, which was a difficult and te- 
dious work in itfelf, efpecially with re- 
gard to the debarking the horfe,” Caraffa 
aking him, how long he thought the ene- 
my might be marching to the landing- 
place, after they knew where it would be, 
and Wetzel allowing eight hours, Caraffa 
replied, the foot could be all landed in that 
time, and formed into proper order to 
receive the enemy, and the landing the 
horfe might be afterward a work of 
leifure. But Wetzel adhered to his o- 
pinion. The General of the gallies 


next, in a very long difcourfe, * excufed 
himflf from giving any opinion upen a 





fubje&t that related to the land-fervice, 
and, referring’ him(felf to what the two Ge« 
nerals had {aid before him, concluded, 
that great caution ought to be taken, which~ 
ever opinion fhould be followed." The 
Admiral, gathering from their difcourfe, 
that part of the expefted troops were to 
imbark at Fiume and Triefte, and to come 
round by fea to Reggio, and probably pafs 
on through the Faro, to Naples, told them, 
* That land-forces fhould be trufted to the 
fea as little as poflible, efpecially in the 
early and uncertain feafon: that, if they 
landed at Manfredonia on the Atlantic 
fide, the trajeS&t would be fhort, and their 
march more certain to their rendezvous at 
Naples.” He then went on to deliver his 
opinion, * That the troops they expected 
were not fufficient to recover the ifland 
from the enemy. That it was a great er- 
ror to hold the Spaniards in contempt, 
whofe behaviour hitherto in Sicily had 
given no reafon for it, ‘That they were 
become ufed to arms and hardhhips, and 
the Germans would find them like other 
men, ‘That, according to a calculation 
he had made, when thofe troops fhould be 
joined to the forces in Melazzo, they would 
not be able after leaving the neceffary gar- 
rifons in the towns, which the Duke of 
Savoy wasto deliver up, to bring into the 
field a greaternumber than whatthe Spanifh 
army was reported to be ; and that, with- 
out a confiderable fuperiority, little fuccefs 
was to be expeéted in a country, where 
the ill-will of the people towards them, 
and their inclination to the Spaniards, were 
fo very evident, that they were to hope for 
no affiftance, but expe&t every diftrefs from. 


‘them.’ He added, ¢ That they were nor 


to look upon the enemy as a mouldering 
army, for notwithitanding the care of his 
cruifers, they received frequent recruits 
from Spain and Sardinia, and even from 
Italy, in open veffels and beats, whicla 
was not always in his power to prevents 
And belides, the Marquis de Lede had 
lately raifed four regiments of foot, and 
one of horfe, in the ifland itflf.” The 
Viceroy acknowledged the force of the 
Admiral’s resfoning, but lamented the dif- 
tance of the Court of Vienna, which hin- 
dered them from feeing inte, and confi- 
dering enough thefe difficulties, and who 
purfued only one maxim, that, if they fent 
men, they ought to conquer. The Ad- 
miral propofed, that an Officer fhould be 
fent to Vienna, to reprefent the polture of 
affairs to that Court in a better light than 
they feemed to view them in, and to bring 
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back their final refolutions concerning the 
operations of the war: and Count Hamil- 
ton was pitched upon for that purpofe. } 

The conference being ended, the Ad- 
miral took his leave of the Viceroy, and 
fet fail the 3d of February for Port-Mahon, 
to refit his thips, and put them in a condi- 
tion to goon early with the operations of 
the campaign, leaving his eldeft fon at 
Naples to manage his _correfpondence with 
the Viceroy, and to inform the Court of 
England of all occurrences in thofe parts. 

The defeat of the Spanifh fleet made a 
great noife, and England was upbraided 
with it as inconfiftent with the rules of 
good faith, for the obfervance of which the 
had always been fo famous. 

Cardinal Alberoni, in his letter to the 
Marquis de Monteleone at London, called 
it an Unworthy Aétion. *¢ His Majefty 
(fays the Cardinal) approves of the juftnefs 
of your expreflions, to expofe the breach of 
faith of that Miniftry, in relation to the 
over-hafty proceedings of Admiral Byng, 
when nothing was pretended to but a me- 
diation, to facilitate the project of peace, 
or, at moft, to defend the territories actual- 
ly in the poffeflion of the Archduke in 
Italy, when my Lord Stanhope was in 
Spain, at a fimall diftance from the Court, 
to propofe projects of peace and a fufpen- 
fion of arms. In truth (added he) no im- 
partial perfon can hear, without furprife, 
that the fleet of his Britannic Majefty dia, 
without any provocation, neceffity, or pre- 
tence, and forgetting the title of peaceful 
Mediator, which his Mafter affumes, at- 
tack the fleet of Spain, only to fru(trate 
the expedition againft Sicily, after having 
been at Naples to concert with Count Daun 
fo bafean aétion ; received great fums of 
money, by way of fuppofed farrears; and 
finally, after having come near to Mef- 
fina, and fent trufty Officers to confer with 
the Commanders of the King’s army, and 
toaflure them, that he would commit no 
aét of hoftility.’ 

The beft part of Europe (continued the 
Cardinal) is impstient to hear how the Bri- 
tith Miniftry can juftify fo rath a violence. 
He faid, the preferving the neutrality of 
Italy was a weak argument, fince every 
one knew, that neutrality had long been 
at an end, and that the Princes, guarantees 
of the treaty of Utrecht, were intirely free, 
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not only by the fcandalous breaches of the 
Auftrians, in the evacuation of Catalonia 
and Majorca, but alfo becaufe the guaran- 
ty was no longer binding, than tili a peace 
was made with France. He reproached 
the Britith Miniftry for reviving and fup- 
porting the neutrality, not by an amicable 
mediation, but by open force, and by 
arfully abufing the confidence and fecurity 
of the Spaniards. In proof of what he ad- 
vanced, he obferved, that Admural Byng, 
ftruck with remorfe of his unjuft conduct, 
alledged, in bis account of the engagement, 
contrary to the truth, that the Spanith thips 
drew up firft, in a line of battle, and fired 
upon the Englith. If he had no defign to 
attack them, Why did he purfue them 
from the Faro to Syracufa? Why did he 
fend four of theprime failors of his fleet to 
come up with them ? 

On the contrary, Mr. Secretary Crages, 
in his aniwer to the Marquis de Mon- 
teleone’s letter (referred to by the Cardinal) 
faid, that it appeared, by the Admival’s 
account, that the Spaniards began the hof- 
tilities : that the a€tion might well be ex- 
pected by his Catholic Majefty, and 
therefore ought not to have furprifed him, 
fince Admiral Byng, by his letter of the 
2oth of June, O. S. plainly informed him 
of his inftruétions, to which a haughty 
anfwer was returned, bidding him follow 
his orders, 

Whether hoftilities were begun by the 
Englith or by the Spaniards, or whatever 
irregularities there were in the proceedings 
on either fide, the aétion was not only de- 
cifive, but necefflary to difconcert the Car- 
dinal’s projeéts, which tended to no lefs 
than the involving al] Europe in a war, the 
flames whereof had been fo lately extin- 
guifhed. This is fufficient to juftify, in 
the eyes of true politicians, a flight breach 
of faith, fuppofing there had been any. 
The Cardinal could never recover this 
fhock ; his complaints and inve&tives, to 
which he had recourfe, could not reftore 
his defigns, and ferved only to throw him 
from that bigh ftation, where chance much 
more than merit had placed him. But, 
before his fall, he made thofe two Princes 
very uneafy, whofe fuperior genius had de- 
feated his projects. 

{ To be continued. J 
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ADescripTion of the Rovat GARDENS at Ke 


we 


With a perfpective View of the Patace, from the North Side of the 
Lake, the Greenhoufe, and the Temple of Arethufa, 


HE gardens at Kew are not very 

happy with refpeéct to their fituation, 
which is low, and commands no profpeét. 
Originally the ground was one continued 
flat, and without either wood or water. 
With {fo many difadvantages, it was not 
ealy to produce any thing even tolerable in 
gardening. ut after greatexpence, what 
was once a defart, is now an Eden. 

On entering the garden fiom the Palace, 
and turning towards the left hand, the firft 
building which appears is the Green-houfe. 
The front extends 14.5 feet; the room is 
142 feet long, thirty-tix wide, and twen- 
ty five high. 

The Temple of the Sun is fituated in 
an open grove near the green-houie, and 
in the way to the phyfic-garden. Its 
figure is of the circu'ar peripteros kind, 
but without an Attic ; the order Corvin- 
thian, the columns fluted, and the enta- 
blature fully enriched. Over each column 
on the frize are baflo-relievos, reprefenting 
lyres and {prigs of Jaure) ; and round the 
upper part of the cell are fufpended feitoons 
of fruits and flowers. The infide of the 
cell forms a faloon richly furnithed and 
gilt. Inthe centre of its cove is reprefent- 
ed the fun, and on the frize, in twelve 
compartments, furrounded with branches 
of laure), are reprefented the figns of the 
zodiac in baffo-relievo. 

The Phyfic or Exotic Garden contains 
a prodigtous variety of curious plants col- 
leéted by the late Dr. Hill. 

Contiguous to the Exotic is the Flower 
Garden ; of which the principal entrance, 
with a ftand on each fide of it for rare flowers, 
forms one end. The two fides are in- 
clofed with high trees, and the end f 
the principal entrance is occupied by an 
aviary of a vali depth, in which is kept a 
numerous collection of birds both foreign 
and domettic. The parterre is Civided by 
walks into a great number of beds, ia 
which all kinds of beautiful flowers are to 
be feen, curing the greateft part ot the 
year; and in its centre is a bafon of water 
flocked with gold fith. 

From the flower-garden a fhort winding 
walk Jeads to the Menagerie. It ts of 
oval figure; the cenrte is occupied by a 
large bafon of water, forrounded by a 
walk ; and the whole is inclofed by ar 
of cages, in which are kept a 


Ine 
> 


au 


many forts of large exotic birds, The 
bafonis flocked with fuch water-fow] as ae 
too tender to live on the lake, and in the 
middle of it (tands a pavilion of an irregular 
oftagon plan, in imitation of a Chinele 
open Ting. 

Near the Menagerie Rands the Temple 
of Bellona. Arid palling from the Me- 
nagerie towerds the lake, in a retired foli- 
tary walk on the left, is the Temple of 
Pan, which is of the menopteros kind, 
but clofed on the five towards the thicket, 
in order to make it fe:ve for a feat. Ih is 
of the Doric order; the profile imitated 
fiom that of the Theatre of Marcellus at 
Rome. Not far hence on an eminence, 
ftands the Temp'e of /& order 
i h the 
Within the 


be 


7 


Solus. 
is compofire, in wh Dori 


columns is a large 


minant. 
femicircular nich, ferving as a feat, which 
revolves on a pivot, and may with great 
eafe be turned by one hind to any expo- 
The Temple of Solitude is very 
near the fouth front of the Palace. 

At the head of the lake, and near the 


Temple of ZEo'us, flands a Chinefe 


fure. 


' 
-p 


gon building of two ftories, calle 
Houfe of Confucius. The lower 

confilts of one rocm and two clofeéts, 
the upper Rory is one little faloon. 
walls and cieling are painted wich gr 

ornaments, and litile hiftorical fu 
relating to Confucius, with feveral tran 
faétions of the Chriftion miffions 
Ina thicket near the houfe of Confeuc'u 

is ereSted the engine which fupplies the | ke 


It was ¢on- 


nm Uniba. 


and bafons in the gar lens. 
trived by Mr. Smeatcn in 3761. 

From the Houle of Confucius a covered 
clof walk leads toa grove, where is i laced 
a femi-odiagon feat. A winding wal 
on the right band of the crove, leads to ¢ 
open p'ain, on one fide of which, b 
with thickets on a iting ground, is _ 

a Corinthian colonnade, calied the Theat 
of Aueutta. 

The next building is the Temple of 
Vistory, buile in commemuration of the 
fignal vidlory at Minden. 

The upper part of the garden compofes a 

ree wi! rder of which 
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Oa an open fpace, near the centre of the 
wildernefs, is erefied the Great Pagoda, 
in imitation of the Chinefe Taa. The 
bafe is a regular otagon, forty-nine feet 
in diameter ; and the fuperftruéture i is like- 
wife a regular o€tagon im its plan, and its 
elevation compofed « of ten different tories. 
‘The loweft of thefe is twenty-fix feet in 
diameter, exclufive of the portico which 
furrounds it, and eighteen feet high; the 
fecond is twenty-five feet in diameter, and 
fevenreen feet high ; and all the reft dimi- 
nifh in diameter and height, in the fame 
proportion, to the ninth ftory, which is 
eighteen feet in diameter, and ten feet 
high. Thetenth ftory is feventeen feet in 
diameter, and, with the covering, twenty 
feet high ; and the finifhing on the top ts 
feventeen feet high: fo that the whole 
ftructure, from the bafe to the top of the 
fleuron, is 163 feet. Each ftory finifhes 
with a projecting roof, after the Chinefe 
manner; and round each of thefe ftories is 
a railed gallery. All the angles of the 
roof are adorned with large dragons, co- 
vered with a thin glafs of various colours, 
which produces a molt dazzling refieétion. 
The whole crnament at the top is double- 
gilt. 

Near the great Pagoda, on a rifing 
ground, backed with tbichete, are the re- 
mains of the Mofque ; which is now near- 
ly deflroyed, and is to be entirely re- 
moved. 

In the way from the Mofque towards 
the Palace, there is a Gothic building, re- 
prefenting a Cathedral. The Gal lery of 
Antiques was defigned by Chambers, and 
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executed in 1757.° Continuing your way 
trom the laft-mentioned buiiding towards 
the Palace, near the banks of the lake, 
ftands the Temple of Arethufa, a fmall 
Tonic building of four columns. Near it 
there was formerly a bridge thrown 
over a narrow channel of water, and lead- 
ing to the ifJand in the lake. 

“We have annexed a perfpedtive view of 
the Palace, as it appears trom the north 
fide of this lake. This view, in which the 
Temple of Arethufa and the Green houfe 
appar, was enlivened fome years fince by 
a boat, built in the form of a fwan, and 
capable of holding two perfons. Although 
this boat, the mechanifm of which was 
very ingenious, is now deftroyed, we have 
taken care to preferve its picturefque etiect 
in the plate. 

Befides the other buildings, there is alfe 
the Temple of Peace, erected in com- 
memoration of the late peace. The por- 
tico is Hexaftyle Ionic, the columns 
fluted, the entablature enriched, and the 
tympan of the pediments adorned with 
baffo-relievos. 

The Ruin at Kew was built in 1759, 
in order to make a paflag se for carriages 
and cattle over one of the principal waiks 
ot ihe garden. 

Thee gardens are, upon the whole, 
extremely pleafing ; but it has been thought, 
and not without reafor, that, with regard 
to the ornaments and buildings, a fondnef 
for Turkifh and Chinefe chequer-work 
has too much prevailed, in preference to 

the more beautiful models of Grecian and 
Roman architeéture. 


PROCEEDINGS in the prefent SESS1i0N of Parliament, continued from 
Page 319 of our lofi Magazine. 


HOUSE or COMMONS. 


Monday, May 14. 

Mr. Burke introduced a motion relative 
to the confifcation of property feized on the 
ifland of St. Euftatia, by a folemn appeal 
to the policy of this country at this im- 
portant junflure. We were engaged in a 
war, he obferved, the event of which 
would prot bably ra ever decide on our na- 
tional confequence, -— though our ene- 
miles were numerous 
friend. It home’ us therefore to be exe 
ceeding cautious in our conduct, to con- 
vince the world, if poifible, that we con- 
tended for honour and juftice, and not for 


yapine, that fo we might induce fome 


=< 
we had ‘not a hnugie 





Power either to aflit us in cur way to con- 


queft, or to fhield usin defeat from the 
oppreflion of our enemies. 

He then proceeded to confider the cire 
cumftances of our quarrel! with Holland, 
and our fituation in the Weft-Idies im- 
mediately — ding the capture of St. 
Eufiatia, In declarmg war againft the 
ancient and once ot Great 
Britain, his Majéfty had profeffed becom- 
ing relutance : the manifclto grounded 
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its hoftile refolutions on the plea of necef- 
fity, and profefi ed that our object in pro- 


F 
t 
f cuting the war rather to reflore the 


former principle than to eratity 
evenge A ent proclamation 


J {piit, direce 
on all occafions the property of 
mdividuals fhould be refpected, and that 
we 
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we fhould point our enmity-only at the 


aggregated bedy of our enemies. But, if 


ever the voice of humanity could effectual- 
ly be heard among enemies, it ought pe- 
culiarly to have been attended to lait win- 
ter in the Welt-Indies ; for there the fury 
of the elements had defolated the colonies 
of all the Powers at war indifcriminately 
and overwhelmedthe miferable inhabitants 
in ruin ; as if the Deity had meant thereby 
to check the fury of mankind againft each 
other, and to reconcile them by the fenfe 
of their common neceffities. Surely when 
human pric e was levelled in the duft, and 
we faw what woims we were beneath the 
hand of Omnipotence, it became us to 
crawl trom our holes with a fenfe of bro- 
therly regard for each other, and not add 
the devattuions of war to thot of the hur- 
ricane. Such fentiments had, in part, 
been fuggefted by the melancholy occa- 
fion ; even the fern brealt of rebellion had 
been foftened, for Dr. Franklin had ifued 
an erder, forbidd all American pri- 
vateers to moleft any fhip brioging pro- 
ions to the iflands, and he believed our 
ivopean enemies had purfued the fame 
line of conduct 3 but we, on the contrary, 
feemed to have taken advantage of the ge- 
neral misfortune, and to have concerted 
the deftruGtion of our foes in the very mo- 
ment of their diftrefs : 
St. Euftatia, he faid, was an ifland that 
feemed to have been thot up from the ecean 
by fome earthquake, the mere chimney of 
a volcano, fo rocky it was and fo barren ; : 
its circumference was only between 20 
and 40 miles, and the produce of the fi 
was never an objet of any confequence 
whatever; but by the commercial fpirit 
of the inhabitants it had rifen, like another 
Tyse, upon the waves, to be-the empo- 
rium of the Wett-Indies ; its wealth was 
prodigious, and, being a free port to all 
nations, it was of the utmott utility for 
the purpofe of communication to all the 
European fettlements in the neighbour- 
hoed, efpecially in time of war. It was 
natural that an ifland of this defcription 
fhould have no great means of defence a- 
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tageoufly employed in mercantile purfui's, 
to wafte his time in fhouldering a mufket. 
Againft fuch an ifland came down no IefS 
than 13 fhios of the Iine, with frigates, 
and 3000 land-forces ; and, that no ap- 








pearance of a capital expedition 1 mig ht be 
wanting, boih cur Commanders in Chief 





on the Leeward-Ifland ftation conducied 
this formidabie armament: the Governor 
was fummoned to furrender at di(cretion, 
and only one hour's deliberation was 
given; but that time, however fhort in 
point of 1 precedent, wa s fufficient, for it 
was impotlible to hefitate when there was 
no power of refiftance. Accordingly the 
Governor furrendered without terms, but 
fubj:& to the difcretion of Britith ho- 
nour. 

He now ftated the conduSt of our Com- 
mander in Chief towards fo fubmiffive an 
enemy. The inhabitants were imme- 
diately given to underftand, that ail 

‘2 onfifcated ; the 








oods of the 
merchant, the 
we ere fubjett t to the { 
oe a agent of be 

gainit the whole colony ; even houlchold 
uteniils were not excepted. Thus (trip- 
ped of their property, and all the honelt 
profits of their labours, there remained, 
hos —T this ground of he ope, that by 
expla! f y 


neceflines of the poor, all 








zary went Torin a- 





rg the nat ure of their mistortune 
to their correfpondents in the neig shbouring 
iflands, or in Euro they mi it procure 
a loan to forma new ftock with, and by 
indultry might retrieve their misfortunes ; 
but this confolation was fpeedily taken a- 
way, forthe next order was to deliver in 
all their books and papers, by which 
mezns the iprings of their credit and 
means of vindicati their commercial 
character were taken away. Such an or 

der was unprecedented - the annals 
of conquef, and could no 
inhumanity. Yet even 
nough; for, lett the Pe 
fliou!d fill poffefs any grounc nd of comfort, 

































of which rapine could deprive them, they 
were ordered to deliver up all their priv 

and confidentia! papers, without difcrimi 
nation, that even their family fecrets and 
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their 4arving fimilies;—to which requeft 
the Qoarter-matter’s antwer was very hu- 
mane; ‘ Not a mouthful,’ was his expref- 
fion. It was next relolved, that the un- 
happy inhabitants fhould be’ ftiil further 
punithed, and that, with their property, 
their pesfons thould feel the vengeance of 
the conquerors; but firlt, this lait foecies 
of perfecution fell upon the Jews: that 
unhappy clafs of men, after being flripped 
of all their property, aiter being made to 
pafs through a weigh-houfe, where, under 


a ftrong guard cf feldirs, they were 


ftricily fearched to the fkn, to diicover if 
th:y had fecreted any money, were ordered 
to perpetual banifhment ; they begged to 
take their wives and childien with them, and 
were moft inhumanly refufed. Thus torn 
fiom the arms of every tender relative, 
and deflitute of all means of fupport, ex- 
cept a few pieces of filver which were re- 
turned to them in charity, thirty of thele 
poor utofiending wretches were fent on 
boird the Shrewfbury man of war, to be 
conveyed to St. Kitt’s 3 but the reft, after 
Falling the weign houfe, were fent back 
to witnefs the diltr: fles of their families, 
and to fee others pofl=ts that property their 
induftry had acquired. He oblerved that 
one of thele Jews, whofe name was Mo- 
loch, had been, with all his family, zea- 
Joufly attached to the Britifh Government, 
and was encumbered with the families of 
two brcthers, who had both been expelled 
from Rhode-Ifland by the rebels, and be- 
reft of all their property, for refufing to 
fwear allegiance to the Congrefs; yet this 
man, with all his dependent connec- 
tions, was reduced to beggary. Here 
he expottulated on the unchriftian na- 
ture of the partial perfecution. The 
jews, as meinbers of no community, 
were under the tutelage of every ftate in 
the world that avowed itfelf civilized; 
they had no prote&ticn but the humanity 
et that people with whom they were in- 
corporated ; no ftate on which they could 
call as dependent members of it to avenge 
their wrongs Phe poor wandering alien 
Jew had no proteétor 5 he could only call 
on the brave and generous of every focizty 
to defind the caufe of humanity. There 
was not a clafs of men wove valuable in 
any fociety than thofe ; for they were of a 
commercial {pirit; and difperted as they 
were in every fate, from the remoteft cor 

ner cf Afia to the weftern cxtre nity of 
Europe, they became links of communi- 
cation in the mercantile chain ; or, to bor- 
tow a phiale from electricity, the conduc- 
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tors by which credit was tranfmitted 
through the world. 

The next fubje&ts of perfonal oppreffion 
had beenthe Americans, who were peremp- 
torily ordered to depart the ifland within a 
limited time, he believed within a day af- 
ter the proclamation; and this without 
any diftingétion of perfons, though many 
inhabitants of that defcviption were re- 
fugees from the oppreffion of Congrefs on 
the continent ; afterwards thofe Dutchmen 
who belonged to Amifterdam were expelled 
in like manner, and at Jaft all the fub- 
jects of the United States, the natives ex- 
cepted. 

Mr. Burke now read the fubftance of 
feveral petitions and remonilrances from 
the merchants of St. Chriftopher’s, pre 
fented to Admiral Rodney and General 
Vaughan by a Committee of their body, 
with the anfwers returned by thofe Com- 
manders. Alfo a letter to the Admiral 
fiom Mr. Granville, the Solicitor- general 
of St. Kirt’s, the anfwer thereto, and Mr, 
Granville’s reply. 

He then laid it down as a general funda- 
meatal principle, that the property of in- 
dividuals is not fubject to confilcation. 
It was impoffible for him, he obferved, 
to refer for a principle of this kind to the 
black letter, as in our ftatute- books ; for 
the law of nations, though generally re- 
ceived and underftood, was not written ; 
but he would deduce the maxims he main- 
tained from every authority by which this 
law was interpreted, from the eflential na- 
ture of the cafe itfelf, from precedent, 
from mutual convention of nations, and 
from the belt Writers who have treated on 
the fubjeét in the molt civilized periods, 
The rights of war, in the firit place, 
could not be infinite; that he could de- 
monftrate from the abfurdity that would 
refult from holding the contrary ; for as 
confetledly a law exilted to regulate the 
praclice of States in boflility with each 
other, if the rights of war were unboun- 
ded, it would follow that the liw placed 
limits to infiaity. Burt, if thefe nghts 
weie finite, then clearly they muft be hi- 
mited by the fuirender of the vanquifhed ; 
for when there is no reiilance, war, which 
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thority, and be confidered only as a rob- 
ber. It was ridiculous to fuppofe, that 
the fubjeét could lofe his effecis, and all 
the benefit of regal proteétion, and yet be 
bound by the duty of allegiance. 

By thele, and other abftract arguments, 
he fu; pported bis firft polition, that the 
confifcation in queftion is againtt the law 
of nations, as interpreted by its innate 
poopriety 5 that the fame principle might 
be deduced from precedent, he proved by 
the conduct of the French at Grenada, 
and by challenging any Gentlemen to ad- 
duce an initance of fuch confifcation, on 
a furrender at difcretion, in any conquett, 
at leaft for fifty years backward. ‘That 
it was contrary to the mutual convention 
of States, he inferred from the preceding 5 
fur had not that repugnancy /been gene- 
rally under{tood, it was impoflible to be- 
lieve, he faid, that the rapacioufnels of 
conquerc:s would have let flip fo many 
opportunities of amafling wealth as had 
oficred in the courle of modern warfare. 
Finally, th at the beft Writers agi reed with 


thority of Vallette, a Swifs, the lait 
Wrner on the jaw of nations, who was 
an Author of acknowledged reputation, 
had availed himfelf of every former au- 
thority, and from his country was likely to 
be impartial. Mr. Burke again ad Iverted 
to the conduét of Admiral Rodney, ard 
the reafons affigned by him in juftification 
of his condvét, all which he endeavoured 
to refute. Tine Admiral had told the mer- 
chants they mult go to law for the reco- 
very of their property. But how were 
many of the fofferers to profecute the of- 
fenders? Stripped as they were of their 
pofflions, how were they to pay the ex- 
pences of a law-fuit, while their anta- 
goniits might combat them with their own 
money ? He would ftate a cafe to the 
Houfe of an unfortunate Lady who had 
been recommended to him, that he might 
exert his influence among the merchants 
for her relief. Her hufband had been fix- 
teen years abfent, and died abroad, leav- 
ing, after a variety of mistortunes, gooo!. 
behind him at St. Euftatia, which was to 
be the fole dependence of his widow and 
her-children ; but every farthing of this 
had been confifcated, and the unhappy 
family were now wholly deftitute of tup- 
port. How was fhe to profit by the juf- 
tice of the laws? She had no means of 
aut henticating g the cafe from abroad, and 
no fubfance to go to law with. 





3 of the 


W ith refpeét to the perfidioufnef 
hat was the very caufe of our de- 


Dutch, 





claring war againft them, and therefore 
could not afterwards be made ufe of as an 
argument for aggravating the horror that 
was in their punifhment; for it was a firit 
principle in the Jaw of nations, that, to 
expound the rights of war, we muit con- 
ceive each party to have juftice on its fide, 
and every thing preceding the commence- 
ment or hoftilitics muft be forgotten in that 
expoiition. 

Mr. Burke concluded his fpeech by 
moving, § That an humble addrefs be 
prefented to his Majefty, praying that he 
wiil be gracioufly pleated to order his Mi- 
nilters to lay before this Houfe copies of 
all letters, papers, and corretpondences, 
officially received from the Weft-Indies, 
relative to the capture of St Euftatia, and 
other Dutch iflands in thofe parts.” 

Mr. T. Stanley feconded the motion, 
and in the courfe of his {peech threw out 
fome expre flions seating on the Mem- 
bers for Liverpool, for having refuled to 
prefent a petition hom ther Conitituents 
againtt the confifcation of property at St. 
Euftati a 

Mr. Gafcoigne, one of the Members 
aliuded to, rote immediately to wipe off 
this imputation from himfelf and his col- 
league, and very fatisfactori!y explained 
the matier. He then profetied his with to 
hear fome more fubitantial reafons for vo- 
ting the addrefs than ftories of private cala- 
mity, which, however eloquently drefled, 
could not fupply the want of fair argue 
ment on the grounds of Jaw. 

Mr. Rawlinfon, the other Member for 
Liverpool, confirmed the account given by 
Mr. Gafcoigne, of their conduct in the 
tranfaétion alluded to; obferviag, that he 
himfelf was too largely interefted in the if- 
land of St. Euitatia, to be indifferent about 
its fate; and called upon Lord G. Germaine 
to inform the Houle whether the prayer 
of the petitioners had not been granted as 
far as poffible, by an order of Council 
tranfmitted to the Wett-Indies. 

Capt. Luttrell urged the extreme impo- 
licy of difcuffing a queftion which was to 
affe& the charaéter of Admira) Rodney, 
while he held fo diftinguithed a naval com- 
mand, and the injuftice of doing fo during 
his abfence. e alfoendeavoured to prove, 
by extracts from fome aéts of Parliament 
and proclamations, that the confilcation of 
the enemy's private property is ftriétly 





legal. 
-- ’ ~~ ‘a . pd - , ? , z . ! 
Lord Gr. Germaine deciared, thatin ali 
orders trantimitted to cur Commanders in 
the Weit Indies, pofitive directions were 
given to refpect the propeits of Brith 
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fabjeéts ; nor did he entertain the leaf 
doubt that thefe orders had been punétual- 
fy executed ; but if in any inftance an in- 
dividual found himfelf aggrieved, he had 
only to make known the injury fuftained, 
and might obtain legal redrefs. As to 
the confi(cation of the Dutch property in 
St. Euftatia, his Lordthip contended, that 
the merchandife and property of individuals 
in a conquered country may be juftly 
feized, either for the Crown or the captors, 
referving to the inhabitants only their 
efiates and houfehold furniture. He was 
confident it ftood clearly juttifiable by pre- 
cedent. But it was not neceflary to hold 
this pofition om the prefent occafion ; for 
sndifputably, to feize and deftroy an ene- 
my’s magazines were allowable in war, 
and the ifland of St. Euttatia fell precifely 
within that defcription ; 3 it was an abfolute 
magazine for the ufe of France and Ame- 
rica. To evince this, his LordMhip read 
part of a letter addiefied to him, from 
Admiral Rodney, wherein the practices of 
the Dutch at this ifland were fhewn to 
have been highly inimical to us. To fuch 


‘a pitch of hoftility had they arrived, that 


when the Admiral, on his return to the 
Weilt-Indies, after being flattered by the 
tempeft off the coaft of North-America, 
fent to govehnts cordage for refitting his 
fhips, they anfwered, that they had none 
on the ifland ; and yet, when the place 
was taken, many thoufand tons were 
found in the warehoules, which had laid 
there a confiderable time. The Admiral 
further obferves, that this had long been 
their mode of behaviour towards the Eng- 
lith fhips; for, though repented applica- 
tions had been made for cordage, not 
more than 30 tons had been procured 
during the courfe of the war; but our 
enemies meanwhile were plentifully fup- 
plied. He adds, that, fuch effenual af- 
fiftance had the rebels derived from this 
Wand, it was not unreafonable to hope 
the capture of it would put a period to the 
war. He alfo mentions his difribution 
of the confifcated property ; that the perith- 
able goods were to be immediay ely fold 5 
the provifions and ttores (fuch exc cepted as 
were neceflary for the fupport of the place) 
were to be fhipped for the ne ighbouring 
iflands ; and the cther effects were to be 
fent to Great Britain. As forthe money 
fourd in the public coffers, it was to be 
embarked on board the Sandwich, and 
that ferzed elfewhere to be feaied up, and 
depofited in places of tecurity, 
His Lordfhip remarked upon this letter, 
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that the reafons of the Admiral’s condu& 
weie very apparent; and if the ifland was 
what it was there reprefented, an enemy's 
magazine, he trutted, nobody would deny 
the confifcation of property to have been a 
meafure juftifiable, One procedure he 
would heartily join in condemning, the 
perfecution of the Jews; but that was a 
meatfure, he could aflure the Houfe, which 
Admiral Rodney did not direct, and 
which he counteraéted as foon as it 
came to his knowledge. The Admiral 
was firfi informed of that illiberal projeé& 
by the reprefentations of the fufferers ; 
he then feit as much indignation at it as 
the honourable Gentleman could do, and 
interpofed his authority to prevent its fur- 
ther execution, commanding that the Jews 
fhould be brought back. ‘This he could 
ftate to the Houfe on the authority of a 
Gentleman now in London, who was 
himfelf the perfon employed by the fuf- 
ferer's to remonitrate in their favour. 

With refpect to the other parts of the 
Admiral’s condu&, his banifhing Ame- 
ricans and others; he muft contend, that 
the Commanders had an unqueitionable 
right to take every meafure their own po- 
licy fuggelted for the fecurity of the ifland, 
and no man who knew Admiral Rodney 
would believe him capable of ufing unne- 
ceflary feverity. But the ifland of Eu- 
ftatia was crouded with foreigners of all 
countries and defcriptions, who came there 
entirely on commercial purfuits, and who, 
confeq uently » when once the merchandife 
was gone, could defire to ftay there for no 
proper purpofe; th ney were therefore na- 
turally objects of fufpicion, and the pre- 
caution in queftion was no doubt highly 
prudential. As a remarkable inftance of 
the wealth and population of this colony, 
entirely owing to the refort of flrangers 
and their beneficial engagements with our 
enemics, his Lordthip heie ftated, thatthe 
rent of houfes in the town of Euttatia a- 
mounted to near a million fterling per 
annums 

The Hon. Gentleman had compared 
our conduét with that of Fiance in the 
capture of Grenada ; but it was impoffible 
any comparifon could lie between cafes 
toially diffimilar, between the fur:ender 
of a peaceable ifland, whofe wealth was 

zricultuse, and that of a barren fpot, 
where a promilcuous aflemblage of ene- 
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detiruction. The dittinétion was fufficient- 
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ly marked in the cond iS of the fame Ad- 
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for finding thofe fettlements in the fame 
fituation as the French found Grenada, 
he gave them terms ftill more advanta- 
geous than thofe now held up as a pattern 
for us to imitate. 

Before he fat down, his Lordfhip, in 
compliance with Mr. Rawlinfon’s requett, 
aflured the Houfe, that orders had been 
tranfmitted for the fatisfa&tion of the pe- 






titioners, and the better fecurity of the 
Britith property. 

After long debates, which lafted till 
twelve o'clock, the qveftion was decided 
by a divifien, 

Ayes _ 86 
Noes — 60 
{ To be continued, } 


CIRCUITS appointed for th SUMMER AssIzeEs, 


HOME CIRCUIT. 
Earl Mansfield and Mr. Juttice Wiles. 
I Ertfordhhire, Monday, July 30, at 
Hertford. 
Effex, Wednefday, Auguft 1, at Chelms- 
ford. 
Kent, Monday 6, at Maidftone. 
Suffex, Friday 10, at Lewes. 

Surry, Monday 13, at Croydon. 
OXFORD CIRCUIT. 
Lord Chief Juftice Loughborough and 
Mr. Baron Eyre. 

Berkfhire, Monday, July 23, at Ab- 
ingdon. 

Oxfordthire, Wednefday 25, at Oxford. 

Worcetterthire, Saturday 28, at Worcef- 
ter. 

City of Worcefter, the fame day, at the 
city of Worcefter. 

Gloucefterfhire, Wednefday, Aug. 1, at 
Gloucefter. 

City of Gloucefter, the fame day, at the 
city of Glouceiter. 

Monmouthfhire, Saturday 4, at Mon- 
mouth. 

Herefordfhire, TucMay, 7, at Hereford. 

Shropthire, Saturday 14, at Shre 

Statfordthire, Tharfay, 16, at Staff 
NORFOLK CIR CU If. 

Lord .Chief Baron Skynner and Mr. 

Tuftice A fhhurtt. 

Bucks, Monday, July 23, at Bucking- 
ham. 

Bedfordhhire, Tharfday, 26, at Bedford 

Huntin gitontt hire, Satuiday, 28, at Hua- 
tinged on. 

Cambridgefhire, Monday, 30, at Cam- 
seggm 

Suffolk, Thurftvay, Aug. 2, at Bury St. 
E.'mund’s. 

rfolk, Monday 6, at the Caitle of Nor- 
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City of Norwich, the fame day, at the 
Guildhall of the fame city 
MIDLAND CIRCUIT 


. 
Mr. Juit ice » Gould and Myr. Baron 


Rutland, Friday 27, at Oakham. 

Lincoln fhire, Saturday 28, at the Caftle of 
Lincoln. 

City of Lincoln, the fame day, at the city 
of Lincoln. 

Nottinghamfhire, Thurfday Aug. 2, at 
Nottingham. 

Town of Nc ttingham, the fame day, at 
the town of Noti ingha m 

Derbythire, Saturday 4, at : Derby. 

Leicefierfhire, Wednelday 8, at the Caftle 

of Leicefter. 

Deen of Leicefter, the fame day, at 
the borou; gh of Leicelter. 

City of Coventry, Saturday 113, at the city 
of Coventry. 

Warwickthire, the fame day, at Warwick. 
NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
Mr. Jultice Nares and Mr, Juitice Heath. 
‘Town of Kingtton upon Hull, and coun- 
ty of the fame, Friday, July 27, at 

Kingfton upon- Hull. 

City of York, and county of the fame city, 
Saturday 28, at the Guildhall of that city. 

York thire, fame day, at the caftle of York, 

Durham, Tuelday, Aug. 7, at the Caiile 
of Derham. 

Towa of Newcattle-upon- Tyne and coun- 
ty of the fame, Saturday 11, at the 
Guildhall of that Town. 

Northumberland, fame day, at the Coffle 
of Newcafile-upon-Tyne. 

Cumberland, Friday 17, at the city of 
Carlifie. f 
— Wednefday 22, at Ap- 
Lancafhire, Saturday 25, at the Caflle 

of Lancafler. 
WES rER J EF RCUI 5 

Mir. Baron Perrynand Mr, Juftice Buller. 





Southampton, Tuefday, July 24, at the 
Caftle of Winchefler. 

Wilts, Satu tay 28, at New Sarum. 

Dorft, T! ay, Auguft 2, at Dor- 
chefter 
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Cornwall, Monday 13, at Bodmin. 
Somerfet, Saturday 18, at Bridgewater. 


City of Briftol, Thurfday 23, at the 


Guildhall of the faid city. 
BRECON CIRCUIT. 
Hon. John Williams, Eig; and Abel 
Moyfey, Efq. 
Glamorganfhire, Tuefday, Augnft 

at Cowbridge. 
Breconfhire, Tuefday 28, at Brecon. 


Radnorfhire, Monday, September 3, at 
Prefteign. 
NORTH WALES CIRCUIT. 
John Hayes, Efg; and Thomas Pot- 
ter, Efy. 
Merionethfhire, Tuefday, Aug. 19, at 
Dolgelley. 

Caernarvonshire, Monday, 20, at Caer- 
narvon. 

Anglefey, Saturday 25, at Beaumaris. 


Memoirs of the Right Reverend THomas Witson, D. D. Lord 
Bifbop of Sodor and Man, concluded from Page 299 of our Magazine 


Sor Fune loft. 


We come now to a remarkable epocha 
in the Bifhop’s lifee—In 1719, Mrs. 
Horn, wife of Captain Horn, Governor 
of the Iiland, accufed Mrs. Puiler, a 
widow of fair character, of for nication 
with Sir James Pool; and from this ftory 
Archdeacon Sorvebin, to pleafe Mrs. 
Horn, refufed Mrs. Puller the Sacra- 
ment. Uneafy under this refiriétion, fhe 
had recourfe to the mode pointed out by 
the Conftitutions of the church, to prove 
her innocence; namely, by oath, which 
fhe and Sir James Pool took before the 
Bifhop, with compurgators of the beft 
character; and no evidence being produced 
to prove their guilt, they were cleared of 
the charge ; and Mrs. Horn was fentenced 
to afk pardon of the parties whom the had 
fo unjuftly traduced. This fhe refuled, 
treating the Bifhop, as well as the Eccle- 
iiaftical Conttitutions of the ifland, with 
contempt. 

For this difrefpect to the laws of the 
church, the ecclefiaftical cenfure was pro- 
nounced, which banifhed her trom the 
Sacrament till atonement was made. ‘Tine 
Archdeacon, who was Chaplain to the 
Govetnor, received her at b> Commu- 


nion, contrary to the orders of the church. 
fAn infult to himfelf the 5 thop could 


have forgiven, but difobedience to the 
church and its laws he could not allow 
of, He fufpended the Archdeacon, The 
jatter, inftesd of applying to the 
bifhop of York as Metropolitan, threw 
himfelf on the civil power y 
vernor, under pre sence ! 
had acted illegal'y a 
fined bim gel. and his 
ral, who had been offic ial 
the fufpenficn, zol. each. This 
refufed to pay, as an arbitrary and m inj 
impofition ; epon which theGovernor! 
par'y of fo Idiers, and they were, on tic 
7 a SS a 
of Juae, 1722, committed to the prifon « 









Caftle-Rufhin, where no perfon was ad- 
mitted to fee them. 

The concern of the people was fo great 
when they heard of this mfult offered to 
their beloved inftruétor, pattor, and 
friend, that they aflembled in crowds, 
and it was with difficulty they were re- 
firained from pulling down the Governor's 
houfe, by the mild behaviour and per- 
fuafion of the Bifhop, who was permitted 
to fpeak to them only through a grated 
window, or from the walis of the prifon, 
whence he bleffed and exhorted hundreds 
of them daily, telling the people that he 
meant ‘ to appeal to Czefar,” meaning the 
King, and he did net doubt but hi is Ma- 
jetty would vindicate his caufe if be had 
acted right. The horrors of a prifon were 
aggravated by the unexa: mpled feverity ctf 
the Governor, who would not permit the 
Bifiiop’s houfexeeper to fee him, or any 
of his fervants to attend him during his 
confinement. They had no attendants 
but common jatlors. In two months, 
however, he was releafed from this con- 
finement, von his petition to the King 
1, who, on the 4th of July 
ail the proceedings of the 
ind; declaring them to 
and uayult ; but 
and the ex- 
I > on the 
hited by a 
This was not 
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bliged to 
t maintain 
in London for fe veral months before the 
trial was finithe 


d witnefles, which he was o 





‘ing from the Ifle of Man, and 
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‘hits Sel 
or, &cc. in th 

Courts of law, to reccver damag 
compenfation tor his great expences ; but 
to this he would not be perfuaded. He 
had cfablifhed the difciplinc of the church, 
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and he fincerely and charitably forgave all 
his profecutors. Nay, one of the moft 
inveterate, Mr. Rowe, the Compvroiler, 
being afterwards confined im a Spunging- 
houle for debt, the Bithop went to fee him, 
and adminiftered comfort to him there 
The Bithop always ufed to fay, that he 
never governed his diocefe fo weil as when 
he was in prifon ; and, for his own fhare, 
if he could have borne the confinement, 
confiftently with his health, he would 
have been content to have abode there all 
his life for the good of his flock, who 
were more pious and devout than at any 
other time. From the dampnefs of the 
prifon, he contraéted a diforder in his 
right hand, which difabled him from the 
fiee ufe of his fingers, and he ever after 
wrote with his whole hand grafping the 


pen. 

The King offered him the vacant Bi- 
fhopric of Exeter to re-imburfe him; but 
he could not be prevailed upon to quit his 
own diocefe. His Maijeity, therefore, 
promifed to defray his expences out of 
the privy purfe, and gave it in charge to 
Lord Townfhend and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, to remind him of it ; but the King 
afterwards going abroad, and dying at 
Ofnaburg, this promife was never ful- 
filled. 

Having fettled the parochial libraries 
in the Itle of Man, and eltablifhed petty 
{chools throughout the diocefe, in the 
year 5724, he founded a fchocl at Burton, 
the place of his nativity, and, in 1732, 
built a fchool and a houfe for the matter, 
which he endowed with 3o!. a year. 

In 1730, he was the means of efta- 
blithing a fund for the fupport of Clergy- 
mens Widows and Children in the Ifle of 
Man, which was the more neceflary, as, 
from the fmallnefs of the livings, few 
were able to make a provifion for their 
families. 

In 1734, he publithed * A fhort and 
plain Inftruétion for the better under- 
ftanding the Lord’s Supper;’ and the 
year following he came to England for 
the laft time to vifit his fon and daughter, 
at which time he was introduced to King 
George II. and his Queen, who took 
p3rticular notice of him. 

In 1740, the fcarcity of corn was very 
great in the Ifle of Man. The efforts of 


the inhabitants were not fo much directed 
to-agriculture at that time, as it has been, 
of late years, fince the purchafe of the 
ifland by the Crowa, ‘Their wealth flowed 
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from a contraband trade carried on there, 
as a centre of traffic, by people of different 
countries. Thus, they feldom raifed corn 
enough for their own confumption, de- 
pending on England for a fupply. And, 
at this period, the price in England had 
produced an embargo on the exportation 
thence. In the fevere dilivefs in which 
the inhabitants of Man were, of courfe, 
involved, the. good Bithop diftributed all 
his own corn, and bought up what he 
could at a very high price, felling it out 
to the poor at a low one, and confining 
the quantity to each fam:ly to a certain 
ratio. In the mean time, his fon, Dr. 
Wilton, contracted for two fhip-loads of 
corn from Holland, and finally, by his 
influence, procured the embargo to be 
taken oif. 

In 1744, the Bithop had fettleda plan 
for tianilating the New Teftament into 
the Manks language; but he did not 
live to fee this great work carried further 
than the tranflation of the Gofpels, and 
the printing of St. Matthew. It was, 
however, completed by his worthy fuc-~ 
ccffor Bithop Hildefley, affifted by his 
Clergy, and by the Society for promoting 
Chiiftian Knowledge. 

Thus did this excellent Bifhop continue 
his Jabours till the lateft period of a Jong 
and ufeful life; ever anxious to perform 
the duties of his funétion, as living in the 
fight of God and not of men; and en- 
deared to the whole ifland by the unceafing 
exertions of his pious benevolent heart. 

The period at length arrived when he 
was to be difmiffed from his labours be~ 
low, and to receive his reward on high. 
Having attained to the 93d year of his 
life, and the 58th of his confecration, he 
gently.expired on the 7th of March, 17¢5. 
The immediate caufe of his death was a 
cold caught by walking in his gardens in 
very cold, damp weather, after evening 
prayers. He died as he had lived prait Yea 
his God in Pfalms and detached fentences 
of the Te Deum. 

His coffin was made from one of the 
elm-trees that he planted foon after his 
coming into the ifland, which was cut 
down, and fawed into planks for that put 
pofe, a few years before his death; aod 
he was interred at the Eaft end of Kirk- 
Michael Church-yard, near to the chen- 
cel. Over his grave is placed a tquaze 
marble monument, furrounded with iron 
rails, through which my be read the 
following too modeft in‘ciiption : 
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INSCRIPTION. 
ON THE SIDEs. 
¢ Sleeping in Jefus, here lieth the Body of 
Tuomas Wi son, D. D. Lord Bithop of this Ile, 
Who died March 7, 1755, 
Aged 93, and in the 58th Year of his Confecration.” 
AT THE EnDs. 


¢ This Monument was ereéted 
By his Son THoOMas Wi son, D.D. a Native of this Parifh, 
WHo, 
In Obedience to the expre/s Commands of his Father, 
Declines giving him the Character 
He fo juflly deferved. 


Let this [st AND fpeak the reft!" 


We have extraéted this acconnt from 
the Bifhop’s Life prefixed to his excellent 
works *. While, in his life and man- 
ners, ke has left an example of primitive 
and apoftolic fimplicity, that will rarely 
be equalled, his writings breathe fuch a 
fpirit of unaffected piety and benevolence, 
as cannot but afford pleafure in the peru- 


ornament, and with the moft confpicuous 
intentions of doing good; every where 
replete with pious inftructions, and fuited 
to the meaneft capacity. As fuch, we 
cannot but congratulate thofe who with 
well to the interefls of Piety and Virtue, 
that thefe numerous and ufeful pieces 
are now publifhing in fucha way, as to 


fal. His fermons, in particular, are prac- be within the reach of perfons in the moft 
tical and familiar difcourfes, preached moderate circumitances. 
from the heart, without the affeétation of 


* The Editor has inferted two Anecdotes that are too charaéteriftic to be omitted : 
€ Cardinal Fleury, the Prime Minifter of France, in the firtt years of Lewis XV, was 
very defirous of feeing the Bifhop, and fent over on purpofe to enquire after his health, 
his age, and the date of his confecration, as they were the two oldeft, and, he believed, 
the two pooreft Bifhops in Europe; at the fame time inviting him to France. The 
Bifliop fent the Cardinal an anfwer, which gave him fo high an opinion of him, that 
he obtained an order that no French privateer fhould ravage the Ifle of Man.—In 173 5, 
Queen Caroline withed to keep the good Bifhop in England, but in vain, though he 
was truly fenfible of her Majetty’s goodnefs. One day, as he was coming to pay his 
duty to the Queen, when fhe had feveral Prelates with her, fhe turned round to her 
levee, and faid, ¢ See here, my Lords, is a Bifhop that does not come for a tranfla- 
tion.” * No, indeed, and pleafe your Majefty,’ faid the Bithop, ‘ I will not leave my 
wife in her old-age becaufe the is poor.” 


A remarkable ACCOUNT of an unfortunate M1RACLE, at Macon, 
in the Province of Burgundy. 





BOU T thirty years ago, two men, 
being digging a grave in the town 

of Macon, perceived a fkull, which they 
had thrown out, tomove, on which they 
ran in a great hurry to acquaint the Cu- 
rate, who, without delay, repaired to the 
Church-yard; where being arrived, and 
quite furprized with this prodigy, he cried 
out aloud, * A Miracle!’ And, in order 
to thew the utmoft refpect to fo precious a 
relic, he ordered the Crofs, Holy Water, 
his Surplice, and fquare Cap, to be brought ; 
he cauled the bells to ring, and called to- 
gether the parifhioners; he then gave 


dire&tions for a dith to be brought, in 
which he put this fkull, covered it with a 
napkin, and carried it in proceffion to the 
Church, during which time there were 
warm debates amongft the people, each 
claiming kindred to the fkull. As foon 
as they came to the Church, and had 
placed it upon the high altar, the Curate 
began tofing ‘ Te Deum,’ in the midft of it 
a mole was obferved to run out of the fkull, 
which had been the caufe of its motion ; 
whereupon the Curate defifted, the people 
retired, and the tkuli was buried «gain. 


ALTERATIONS 
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A.teraTions in thee HOUSE of COMMONS 


Since the Meeting of the new PARLIAMENT, continued from Page 153 
of our Magazine for September /a/. 


With this Mark * were Members of the laft PartramMeENT. 


New Members. where chofen. in room of 


*]. Sawbridge - London - - Jj. Kirkman — - ~- Dead 
Hon. Ed. Percival Launcefton - + Lord Cranburn - now Ear! of Salifbury 


*Hon. J. Stuart - Plympton - - Ditto — - - = Ditto 
*Com. Johnftone - Leftwithiel - + Hon.J. St. John Elec. for Newport 
soit S. Gideon, Bt. Midhurtt - - . wry ‘og = Die 

P. Yorke - - ord Hyde - 
J. Deane ({ince dead) } fesse 6 - = Sw, Evelyn j Double return 


Lord Fielding - Beeralftone - ~- Lord A. Percy Elec. for Northumb. 


*Hon. H. Fane - . H. Harford - - 

D R. Mitchel - } Lyme Regis - = eo _ ae } Double return 

*G. Steward - Weymouth - - W.Lifle - - ~ - Vacated 
Hon. E. Onflow Aldborough, Yorkth, Sir R. Sutton - Elec. for Sandwich 
*E. Burke - - Malton - - S. Finch - = « - Vacated 

*E. Lafcelles - Northallerton + - D.Lafcelles - - - Vacated 

J. Dutton - - Gloucefterth, - + W.B.Chefter - ~ ~- Dead 

*Sir H. Pallifer, Bt. Huntingdon ~- - SitG.WombwellBt.- - Dead 

*G. Forrefter - Wenlock - - T. Whitmore - Elec. for Bridgenorth 
*J. Frederick  - Chriftchurch - - J. Harris - + - - Dead 

J. Calvert (fenr.) Tamworth - «- A. Chamier - - -«- Dead 

J. Calvert (junr.) Malmfbury - - Lord Lewifhham - Elec. for Staffordhhire 
*Sir G. Ofborne, Bt.Horfham - - - - Ditto - - - Ditto 

J. Bullock - Steyning - - F.Honeywood - Elec. for Kent 

Hon. W. Pitt - Appleby = - - W. Lowther - Elec. for-Carlifle 

H. Jones - = Devizes - - C.Garth - - ACom. of Excife 

J Burton - - Heythury - - W.Eden - = Elec. for Wooditock 
*C. D’Oyley - Seaford - - J. Robinfon - Elec. for Harwich 
D. Ackland - Bridgewater - - B. Allen - = Elec. declared void 
G. Daubeny -- Briftol - « -« SirH.Lippincot Bt. - -- Dead 

P. W. Baker - Arundel - - Sir P. Crawford - Elec. dechared void 
P.C. Methuen - Bedwin - - P. Methuen (fenr.) - - Vacated 


*W.S. Stanhope Haflemere - Sir J. Lowther, Bt. Elec. for Cumberland 


*Lord Sheffield - Coventry - Sir T. Hallifax - - ~- Petition 
*E. R. Yeo - - Ditto - T. Rogers - - © = Petition 
G. K. Elphinftone Dunbartonh, - Lord F. Campbell ~ - Petition 
R. Barwell - - Heiftone - J. Deane - - - - Dead 

*C. Dundas - Orkney - - R. Backie  - Elec. declared void 


W.Miller - Elec. declared void 

Sir L. Dundas Elec. for Edinburgh 
P. Johniton - - Elec. declared void. 
A. M‘Leod - Elec. declared void 

H. Montgomery - Elec. declared void 
Sir T. Rumbold - ~- Petition 

E. Rufhworth - - - Vacated 

P C. Crefpigny - - Petition 

T.De Grey - - Now Ld, Walfingham 


*Sir L. Dundas - Edinburgh - 
Hon.G.Fitzwilliam Richmond - 
J. Gordon - - Kircudbright - 
*J. Wilkinfon - Honiton - 
*Sir D. Fergufon Airthire . 
*H W. Mortimer Shaftibury - 
*Sir T. Rumbold Bt. Yarmouth, Hants 
*Sir J. Marriott. Sudbury - 
*Lord Maldea - Leftwithiel - 


[{ To be continued occafionally. } 
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3774 
T. Bradhhaw, Efq; . = 
Godfrey Bagnal Clarke, Efq;_ - 
N. Cholmley, Eig; ° s 
Robert, Lord Clive - 
Right Hon. W. Dowdefwell Eq; 
William Earle, Efq3 - - 

1775. 
John Smith, Efq; - : 
Chriftopher Grifith, Efq; z 
Sir John Molefworth, Bart. - 
John Conyers, E(q; = = 
Sir Charles Saunders, K.B. - 
Hon. W. Montagu - 


Sir Anthony Thomas Abdy, Bart. 


Char!es Allanfon, Efq; - - 
Sir Francis Vincent, Bart. a 
General John Scott - - 
1776. 
Wenman Coke, Efq; ae 
Jofeph Martin, Eiq; - rs 
Hon William Byron - Z 
Sir Richard Bampfylde, Bart. - 
Thomas Hill, Efa; = . 
Jeremiah Dyfon, Elq; . «= 
Francis Herne, Efq; ~ 

‘Thomas More Molyneux, Efq; 


1777+ 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart. - - 
Sir Walter Blacket, Bart. i 
Charles Amcotts, Efq; - - 
Rofe Fuller, Efq; ° ‘i 


Henry Fane, Eig; - - 
Sir John Glynne, Bart. - 


Chace Pryfe, Efq; - - 
P. Taylor, Efq; - - - 

1778. 
Lord Pigot - - - 


General Edward Harvey - - 
Charles Van, Efq; - ° 
Maurice Suckling, Efq; - 

Sir Charles Whitworth, Knt. - 
Sir Charles Sedley, Bart. - 
Sir Geo ge Hay, Knt. - 


Earl of Lincoln - ° 
Joho Dyke Ackland, Efq; - 
3779- 


Abel Smith, Ef; - - 
Thomas Fonnereau, Eiq; - 
George Clive, Ela; - - 
Arnold Nefbitt, Etq; . 
William Harvey, Efq; - 
George Rice, Efq; ‘“ 
William Cooper, Efq; - 
Johs Glynn, Efq; - 
Sir Simeon Stuart, Bart. - 
John Rolle Walter, Efq; - - 
‘Thomas Duncomb, Efy; - 
Hon. J. Maitland - - - 


5 


List of MEMBERS who died in the lai PARLIAMENT. 


Saltafh 

Derby thire 
alton 

Shre wfbury 

Worcetter hire 

Cricklade 


Bath 

Berk thire 
Cornwall 

Effex 

Heydon 
Huntincdon 
Knarefboreugh 
Rip on 

Surry 

Fitefhire 


Norfolk 
Tewkhbury 
Morpeth 
Devon hire 
Leomintter 
Horfham 
Camelford 
Haflemere 


Roxburgbhhire 
Newcaftle 
Bolton 

Rye 

Lyme Regis 
Flint 

Radnor 
Portfmouth 


Bridgenorth 

Harwich 

Brecon 

Por: {mouth 

Saltath 

Nottingham 
Newcaitle under Line 
Nottingham fhire 
Callington 


Nottingham 
Aldberough 
Bitheps-Caftle 
Cricklade 
Effex 
Caermarthenfhire 
Downton 
Middlefex 
Hamphhire 
Devon 
Downton 


Haddingtoa 


3780. 
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Hon. Thomas Stanley - - 
Hans Stanley, E1q; - 
Walier Waring, Efq; - 
Samuel Egerton, Efq; + 
Thomas Jobnnes, Efq3 - 
Sir Charles Hardy, Kot. - 
Hon. Richard Savage Naflau 
J. Amyand, Efq; - 
John Morron, Efq; - 

* Richard Combe, Efq;  - 
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1780, 
- Lancahhire 
- Southampton 
- Coventry 
- Chefhire 
- Radnorhhire 
- Plymouth 
- Malden 
- Camelford 
- Wigan 


- Aldboro’, Suffolk 


* This Gentleman died immediately after the Diffolution. 


Acompendious PEERAGE of ENGLAND, continued from Page 
261 of our Magazine for May aft, contatning a Genealogical Account 
of the noble Family of VANE, Earl of DaRLincTon; with 


their ARMS accurately engraved. 


N our Magazine for December 1769, 

we treated in part of the anceflors. of 
the Earls of Darlington, under the title of 
Fane, Earl of Weftmoreland. We had 
then occafion to obferve, that the original 
family name was Vane, and that Jonn 
Vane, Eig; who died in 13 Hen. VII, 
firit took the name of Fane. This Gentie- 
man had tour fons and three daughters. 
His fons, as we have already fhewn, were 
Henry ; Richard, anceftor to the prefent 
Earl of Weftmoreiand; Thomas; and 
John, from whom the Darlington family 
defcenis. 

This John alfo wrote his name Fane. 
He had three fons Henry, Richard, and 
Thomas 

Henry, his eldeft fon, was written of 
Hadloe, in Kent, an eftate devifed to his 
father, by his elder brother, Henry. On 
the deceafe of his father he was unwarily 
drawn into the unfortunate infurreétion 
under Sir Thomas Wyat, on whole de- 
feat he was commited prifoner to the 
Tower, but, in confideration of his youth, 
he was foon afterwards releafed. He was 
educated in the Reformed Religion, of 
which his whole family were early profef- 
fors. In the two firtt Parliaments of 
Elifabeth he was returned for Winchelfea, 
and his abilities were fo confpicuous, that 
he was one of the leading Members of the 
Houle of Commons. He died in 22 Elif. 
Jeaving one fon, Henry. 

This fon was then 22 years of age, and 
married to Mary, only daughter of Thomas 
Fane, of Buiton, Efq; his farher’s kinf- 
man, and the overfeer of his will. This 


Lady dying without iffue, he married, fe- 
condly, Margaret, davghter of Roger 





Twifden, Efq; of Kent. In 1588, the 
memorable year of the Spanith invafion, he 
repaired tosthe camp at Tilbury with his 
friends and dependants. Afterwards he 
had a command in the forces fent to the 
affiftance of Henry IV, the French King, 
and died at Rouen, inFrance, on the 14th 
of Oftober, 1596, leaving two fons and 
two daughters. 
His eldett fon, Henry, affumed the an- 
cient name of his anceilors, which his 
polterity have continued ever fince, In 
1611, being in the 17th year of his age, 
he. was knighted by James I, and, in the 
fequel, proved one of the molt confpicuous 
charaéters in this and the following reign, 
in all the Parliaments of which he ferved. 
He was alfo appointed Cofferer to Charles, 
Prince of Wales, on the ettablifhment of 
his houfhold ; and being continued in this 
office by that unfortunate Price, on his 
acceffion to the Throne, he was fent tothe 
States of Holland, in order to notify the 
death of his royal father. In 1625, he 
was one of the Commiffioners, with. the 
principal Secretaries o! State, and feveral 
Noblemen, appointed to examine into all 
newly ereéted buildings within the city and 
fuburbs of London, and to prevent any 
new buildings as they. fhould think proper, 
He was, indeed, in high, favour with the 
new Monarch, for whom, when Prince 
of Wales, he had been bound, with fome 
others, on account of fundry loans. In 
in this reign alfo, he was in feveral other 
commiffions of high truft. In 1630, we 
find him Comptroller of the King’s Houfe- 
hold and a Privy-counfellor. 
In 1631, he was fent to renew the treaty 
of fiiendfhip and confederacy with = 
jan 
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ftian IV, King of Denmark, being alfo 
impowered to conclude a firm peace and 
confederacy with the great Guftavus, King 
of Sweden, and the German Princes in 
alliance with him. The grand point of 
this. embafly was to perfuade the Swedith 
Monarch to undertake the reftoration of 
the King of Bohemia, Ele¢tor Palatine, 
to his eftates and dignities; and, although 
the negociation proved unfuccefsful, the 
conduét of Sir Henry did not fail to re- 
ceive his Sovereign’s high approbation. 

In 1634, he obtained a _- of free 
warren, and of Mafter Forefter and Chief 
Warden of all forefts and chaces, within 
the dominion of Barnard’s caftle, in the 
Bithopric of Durham, to hold to him and 
to the heirs male of his body. 

In 1639, he was made Treafurer of the 
Houvfhold; and, in 1640, principal Se- 
cretary of State for life, with which office 
he was permitted to hold the former. The 
Earl of Clarendon’s ob(ervation on this 
event is too ftrongly conneéted with the 
fubfequent conduét of Sir Henry to be 
omitted. ‘ The Earl of Strafford,” fays 
the noble Hiftorian, ‘ oppofed, with great 
earneftnefs, Sir Henry Vane's being made 
Secretary of State, and prevailed for above 
a month’s delay; and, about the fame 
time, being to be made Earl of Strafford, 
would have a new creation of a Barony, 
and took the title of Baron Raby, a houfe 
belonging to Sir Hehry Vane, and an ho- 
nour, he made an account, fhould belong 
to himfelf ; which was an aét of the molt 
unneceflary provocation that I have known, 
and I believe was the chief occafion of the 
lofs of his head.” 

The Bifhop of London having refigned 
the office of Lord-high-treafurer, in 1641, 
his Majefty conftituted Sir Henry Vane, the 
Lord-Keeper Littleton, and three others, 
Commiffioners for executing the offices of 
‘Treafurer and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
And in the fame year, on his Majefty’s 
taking a journey into Scotland, he appoint- 
ed his Privy-council (of which Sir Henry 
Vane was one) Regents of the kingdom 
during his abfence. 

But the conduét of Sir Henry began 
now to be too inimical to his Majefty’s 
views; for, not long after, on his appear- 
ing in the profecution againit the Earl of 
Strafford, the King was fo offended, that 
he removed him from his places of Trea- 
furer of the Houfhold, and Secretary of 
State, although, in the patent granting the 
latter office to him, he was to hold it during 
life. 

It does not appear, however, that he 


was concerned in any meafwes-againft the 
King, but continued in London, without 
acting in the grand contention, In 16455 
the Parliament, debating on propofitions of 
peace with the King, voted, that it be re~ 
commended to his Maijefty to create Sir 
Henry Vane, fenior, a Baron of the rea'm. 
He lamented the unhappy ftate of the na- 
tion in thofe times of confufion, and was 
not in any employment under the Parlia- 
ment. In July, 1645, his Caftle of Raby 
was furprized by the King’s forces, raifed 
by Sir George Vane his fon. And before 
the decapitation of the King (which he and 
his fons oppofed to their utmoft) he retired 
to this feat of Raby-caftle, where he died, 
in 1654, in the 6gth year of his age. 

By his wife, Frances, daughter of Tho- 
mas Darcy, Efq; of Effex, he had four 
fons and five daughters: viz. Thomas and 
John, who died infants; Sir Henry, his 
third fon and heir; Sir George, already 
mentioned ; Margaret, married to Sir 
Thomas Pelham, of Suffex, Baronet + 
Frances, married to Sir Robert Honey- 
wood, of Kent, Khight; Anne, wife of 
Sir Thomas Liddell, of the Bithopric of 
Durham, Baronet; Elifabeth, married to 
Sir Francis Vincent, of Surry, Baronet ; 
and Catharine, 

Sir Henry, his fucceffor, was born in 
1612, and knighted in 1640. The part 
he took in the Civil Wars has been fo 
amply recited by our different Hiftorians, 
that it entirely precludes the neceffity of 
our entering into the detail. One trait in 
his charaéter, however, muft not be omit- 
ted, When he was Treafurer of the Navy 
(which place he held till the firft wars be- 
tween the Englifh and Dutch) he fhewed 
an uncommon inftance of honour and jin- 
tegnty. The fees of his office, at that 
time, were 4d in the pound, which, on ac- 
count of the war, honeflly amounted to 
near 30,000], per annum ; but Sir Heary, 
looking upon it as too mach for a fubjeét, 
very generoufly gave up the patent (which 
he had for life from Charles 1.) to the then 
Parliament, defiring but 20001. per ann. 
for an Agent whom he had bred up to 
the bulineis, and the remainder to go to the 
public. This was done, and the method 
of a fixed falary in that office ever fince a- 
dopted. On the Reftoration, being look- 
ed upon as a dangerous perfon, he was 
tried for High-tieafon, was found guilty, 
received fentence of death, on the rith of 
July, and beheaded on Tower-hill, the 
14th of the fame month. By his wife, 
Frances, daughter of Sir Chriftopher Wray, 
of Lingplnfhire, Bart. he had four fons : 

Viz. 
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viz. Henry, Richard, and William, who 
died without iffue, and Chriftopher, firft 
Lord Barnard ; and alfo fix daughters. 

Chriftopher, the firft Lord, was knight- 
ed by Charles II, {worn of the Privy- 
council by James II, and, in 1699, created 
a Baron, by the title of Lord Barnard, 
of Barnard-caftle, in the Bifhopric of Dur- 
ham. He married Elifabeth, edeft daugh- 
ter of Gilbert Hollies, Earl of Clare, and 
filter and coheir to John Duke of New- 
caftle, by whom he had iflue two fons 
and three daughers, who all died young 5 
and two furviving fons: viz. Gilbert, his 
fucceffor, and William; and alfo a fur- 
viving daughter. His Lordfhip died in 
31723, aged 70. 

William, the youngeft fon, was, in 
1720, created Vifcount Vane, and Baron 
of Duncannon in the kingdom of Ire- 
land. 

Gilbert, fecond Lord Barnard, married 
Mary, daughter of Morgan Randle, of 
Surry, Efq; by whom he had iffue fix 
fons and three daughteis. viz. 

a. Henry, his fucceffor. 

2. Morgan, made Comptroller of the 
Stamp-office in 1732, married to Mar- 

ret, daughter of Robert Knight, E(q; 
ate Cafhier of the South-Sea Company ; 
who died at Bath, in 1739, leaving one 
fon. He fecondly married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Fowler, Efq, who died in 
1771, without iffue. 

3- Thomas, who died unmarried in 

4. Gilbert, Lieutenant-colonel of the 
Earl of Berkeley’s new-raifed regiment of 
foot, in 174.5. Hewas allo Deputy Trea- 
furer of Chelfea-College, and died in 
3772- 

g- Randle, who died at the age of 20. 

6. Charles, now living in the county 
of Norfolk, married in 1776 to the eldeft 
daughter of Richard Wood, Efq. 

he three daughters were, Anne who 
died unmarried; Elifabeth, who married 
Sir William Humble, of Northampton- 
fhire, and died in 1770; and Jane, mar- 
ried to Thomas Staunton, of Bucking- 
hamhhire, Efq. 

Lady Barnard, their mother, died in 
31728, and his Lordhhip deceafing, in 1753, 
aged 75, was fucceeded by his eldeft fun, 

Henry, firft Earl of Dar'ingon, who 
ferved in feveral Parliaments betore his 
acceffion to the Peerage. In 1742, he 





was appointed Vice-treafurer, Receiver- 
general, and Paymatter-general of all his 
Majetty’s revenues in Ireland; and, in 
1749, was made one of the Lords-Com- 






miffioners of the Treafury. In 1753, 
he fucceded his fatheras Lord Barnard ; 
and, in 1754, was created Vifcount Bar- 
nard, and Earl of Darlington. He died 
in 1758, being then Lord-lieutenant and 
Vice-admiral of the county of Durham, 
and joint Paymalter of the forces. By 
his Lady, Grace, the third daughter of 
Charles, Duke of Cleveland, who died in 
1763, he had three fons and three daugh- 
ters. viz. 

x. Henry, his fucceffor. 

2. Frederick, Member for the county 
of Durham at the general ele&tion in 1761. 

3- Raby, a Captain in the navy, who, 
on his elder brother’s acceffion to the 
Peerage, fucceeded him as Knizht of the 
Shire for Durham. In April, 1768, he 
married a daughter of the fate Bifhop 
Eyres, and died in O&tober, 1769. 

The three daughters were, Anne mar- 
ried, in 1746, tothe Hon. Charles-Hope 
Weir, brother to,the Earl of Hopetown, 
trom whom being divorced, fhe married 
the Hon. George Monfon, and died in 
the Eaft Indies, in 1775; Mary, wedded, 
in 1752, to Ralph Carr, Eiq; of the 
Bifhopric of Durham; and Henrietta, 
who was born in 1738, and died in 1759. 

Henry, now fecond Earl of Darlingtun, 
was conftantly in Parliament while a Com- 
moner. On his acceffion to the Peerage, 
he was declared Lord-lieutenant and Vice- 
admiral of the county Palatine of Durham, 
and, in 1763, was conftituted Mafter of 
the Jewel-office, and Governor of Carlifle. 
His Lordthip is alfo an Alderman of the 
city of Durham, and Colonel of the militia 
for the county. Having embraced the mi- 
litary life in his youth, he rofe to the com~- 
mand of a company in the fecond regiment 
of foot-guards ; but refigned his commit= 
fion in 1758. By his Lady, Margaret, 
fitter of Sir William Lowther, Bart. whom 
he married in 1757, he had two daughters 
both deceafed, anda fon Henry, Viicount 
Barnard, born July 27, 1776. 

ARMS.) Azure, three gauntlets, Or. 

CrestT.} On awreath a dexter hand 
in_armour, coup’d at the wrilt, Proper, 
holding a fword, Argent, hilt and pom- 
mel, Or. 

SuPpPoRTERS.] On the dexter-fide a 
griffin, argent; on the finifler, an ante- 
Jope, Or; each gorged with a plain collar, 
azure, the dexter charged with three left- 
hand gauntlets, as in the coat; the other 
with three martlets, Or. 

Motto.] Nec Temere, nec Timide. 

CuHizF SEAT.] At Raby-caftie, in the 
Bimopric of Duiham. 
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The 


ODE to WOMEN. 


y= Virains ! fond to be admir'd, 
With mighty rage of conquelt fir'd, 
And univerfal {way 3; 
Who heave th’ unconquer’d bofom high, 
And roll a fond inviting eye, . 
On all the circle gay ! 


You mifs the fine and fecret art 
‘To win the caftle of the heart, 
For which you all contend ; 
‘The coxcomb tribe may croud your train, 
“But you will never, never gain 
A lover or a friend. 


If this your paffion, this your praife, 
To hhine, to dazzle, and to blaze, 
You may be cali’d divine 5 
But not a youth beneath the tky 
Will fay in fecret, with a figh, 
© O were that maiden mine!" 
You marfhal, brilliant from the box, 
Fans, feathers, di’monds, caftled locks, 
Your magazine of arms ; 
But "tis the {weet fequefter'd walk, 
The whiflp’ring hour, the tender talk, 
That give you genuine charms. 


The nymph-like robe, the nat’ral grace, 

The {mile, the native of the face, 
Refinement without art ; 

The eye where pure affe&tion beams, 

The tear from tendernefs that ftreams, 
The accents of the heart. 


The trembling frame, the living cheek, 
Where, like the morning, blufhes break 
To crimfon o’er the breatt ; 
The look where fentiment is feen, 
Fine paffions moving o’er the mien, 
And all the foul exprett.— 
Your beauties thefe—with thefe you thine, 
And reign on high by right divine, 
The Sov’reigns of the world ; 
Then to your Court the nations flow, 
The Mute with flowers the path will itrew, 
Where Venus’ car is hurl’d.— 


From dazzling deluges of fnow, 
From fummer noon’s meridian glow, 
We turn our aking eye ; 
To Nature’s robe of vernal green, 
To the blue curtain, ail ferene, 
Of an autumnal fky 


The fav'rice-tree of Beauty's Queen, 
Behold the myrt!-’s modett green, 
The Virgin cf the grove ! 
Soft, from the circle: of her ftar, 
The tender turtles draw the car 
Of Venus, and of Love, 
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BRITISH MUSE. 


The growing charm invites the eye 5 
See morning gradual paint the fky 
With purple and with gold ! 
See Spring approach with fweet delay ! 
See rofebuds open to the ray, 
And leaf by leaf unfold ! 


We love th’ alluring line of grace, 
That leads the eye a wanton chace, 
And lets the fancy rove’; 

The walk of beauty ever bends, 
And ftill begins, but never ends, 
The labyrinth of love. 


At times, to veil is to reveal, 

And to difplay is to conceal ; 
Myfterious are your laws! 

The vifion’s finer than the view, 

Her land{cape Nature never drew, 
So fair as Fancy draws. 


A beauty, carelefsly betray’d, 
Enamours more, than if difplay’d 
All women’s charms were given 5 
And o’er the bofom’s veftal white, 
The gauze appears a robe of light, 
That veils, yet opens, Heav’n ! 


See Virgin Eve, with graces bland, 

Frefh blooming from her Maker's hand, 
In orient beauty beam ! 

Fair on the river’s margin Jaid, 

She knew not that her image made 
The Angel in the ftream. 


Still ancient Eden blooms your own; 
But artlefs innocence alone 
Secures the heavenly poft ; 
For, if beneath an Angel's mien, 
The ferpent’s torturous tail is feen, 
Our Paradife is lott. 


O Nature, Nature, thine the charm! 
Thy colours woo, thy features warm, 
Thy accenis win the heart ! 

Parifian paint of every kind, 
That ftains the body or the mind, 
Proclaims the harlot’s art. 


The midnight minfirel of the grove, 
Who ftill renews the hymn of love, 
And woos the wood to hear ; 
Knows not the fweetnefs of his ftraing 
Nor that, above the tuneful train, 
He charms the lover's ear. 


The zone of Venus, heavenly fine, 
Is Nature’s handy work divine, 
And not the web of Ant; 
And they who wear i never know 
To what enchanting charm they owe 
The empive of the heart. 


PR O. 
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PROLOGUE 


On OPENING the THEATRE ROYAL, 
HayMARKET, 1788. 


Spoken by Mr. PALMER. 
WwW ITH broken funds our Monarch 
meets the houfe ; 
His Board of Works have left him fcarce a 
foufe! 
Poets, and only Poets, durft rehearfe 
In ancient times the mighty powers of 
verfe ; 
The Bards of old, who built the lofty 
rhime, 
Could build whole cities at the felf-fame 
time. 
Amphion ftruck his lyre—and, at his call, 
Sione leap'd on ftone, and form’d of 
Thebes the wall. 
Oh for a Mufe of fire! in flames to fmo- 
ther 
Our crazy Piayhoufe, and create another ! 
Our Poet Manager has no fuch fkill— 
In comes the carpenter’s and bricklayer’s 
bill ! 
Ev’n Op-ra now the power of fong has loft, 
And, plung’d in brick and mortar, feels 
their coft. 
By Italy betray d, he flies to France; _ 
And what the loft in fong makes up in 
dance. 
No more from Voice, or Ear, her profits 
flow ; 
The fon! of Opera fixes in Goofe-toe ! 
Since then St. Vitus’s dance delpotic 
reigns, 
The fureft fuccedaneum for the brains, 
Genius of nonfenfe! fiii our empty places ; 
Let us too dance ourfelves into your graces 5 
O’er the whole Haymarket in itate prefide, 
Nor let a pally feize our haplets fide ! 
To court thy {miles, Farce thal! learn ex- 
trechat, 
And Tragedy thall caper ex grand pas. 
Crook’d Richard now fhall tritk—his paf- 
fions mute — 
© To the lafcivious pleafings of a lute: 
And ina cut of eight, to make you ftare, 
Macbeth fhall catch the dagger in the air. 
Tobine for life in minuet ftep fhall beg, 
And Bowkitt icrape and—fland upon one 
leg! 
While dancing fhall remain the fav’rite 
rage, 
On thete, and arts like thefe, muft fland 
our ftage ; 
But if fome Whim thould ‘ bid the reign 
commence, 
€ Of refcu’d Nature, and reviving fenfe,” 
Again to Humour thall we bend our cares, 
And draw on Wit—to pay for our repairs. 





S UMM E R, 
By a Youth of Seventeen. 
M USE, raife thy voice, and touch the 
trembling tring: é' 
And now in praife of blooming Summer 
fing. 
A fcene of beauty rifing to the view, 
The meads adorn’d, with flow’rs of various 
hue: 
A pleafing fcene! ‘tis here contentment 
reigns, 
And rears her ftandard on thefe happy 
plains ; 
She, while thefe foft receffes are her lot, 
Forms the vaft dome, t* embrace the hum- 
ble cot: 
Beneath thofe hills, majeftically plac’d, 
The winding valley witha grove is grac'd : 
Wak’'d by the gentle whifp'ring of a breeze, 
Wave in the vernal air the nodding trees. 
Beneath the grove’s embow'ring fhade are 
feen 
The daily dapp'ed on the vivid green. 
Amboyna’s effence fills yon fhrubby 
mound, 
Arabia’s fragrance breathes along the 
ground, 
In pleafing windings fee yon river flow; 
Innumerable beauties near it grow; 
And on its banks beneath a fhady tree, 
(A moft deligitful, thelt’ring canopy) 
The thepherd {at from every flatterer freed, 
Tuning his artlefs unreftrained reed : 
And, whiie he fings, his lambkins rove 
around, 
And tafte the various herbage of the 
ground, 
Supremely bleft in this his humble ftate, 
Nor envies nor defires the fplendor of the 
great. 
The vegetable world is all alive ; - 
And bees unnumber'd {warm about their 
hive ; 
Roving at large the various flowers to cull, 
And fill with myftic {weets the yellow cot- 
tage full, 
Of all the dainties, blooming Nature 
yields, 
And all the plunder’d forage of the fields. 
Its tender pinions fcare can bear the we ght 
Of the delicious and myiterious freight : 
Fit fcene for every fluggard eye to {can, 
And learn at once to dignify the man. 
The laiks unwearied pinions cleave the 
tky, 
And fill th’ ethereal fields with melody. 
The fields and groves difplay a lovely 
fcene ; 
The rofe is blufhing in its bed of green. 
The fmiling orchard now may nearly vie 
With all the fpanglers in the Rarry tky 
Cec Where’er 
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Where’e’er the eye its wand’ring fight ex- 
tends, 

(Nature to pleafe) its growing beauty lends. 

How pleafing now, beneath a woodland’s 
fide, 

The chryttal rills in fofter murmurs glide ; 

Beneath the friendly covert of a fhade, 

Which ftately elms and fycamores have 
made, 

The rural lovers dwell on happy themes, 

And generous love in generous bofoms 
flames : 

While Paffion’s flaves, whom idle fancy 
move 

With guilty ardours far remote from love, 

Be mine the choice, in more exalted lays, 

In thefe fair groves, to fing bright Sum- 
mer’s praife. 

a W. M—p-=s, junr. 


The Hermit and his Doc: A TALE. 
c [IN Life’s fair morn, I knew an aged 


feer, 
Who fad and lonely paft his joylefs year ; 
Betray’d, heart-broken, from the world he 


ran, 
And fhunn’d, oh dire extreme, the face of 


man 3; 

Humbly he rear’d his hut within the wood, 

Hermit his beard, a Hermit’s was his food, 

Nitch’d in fome corner where the gelid 
caves 

With chilling drops the rugged rockftones 
laves ; 

Hour after hour, the melancholy fage, 

Drop after drop to reckon, would engage 

The ling’ring day, and, trickling as they 
fell, 

A tear went with them to the narrow well. 

Then thus he moraliz'd as flow it paft, 

* This brings me nearer Lucia than the 


laft 


3 

And this, now ftreaming from the eye," 
faid he, “ 

* Oh, my lov'd child, will bring me nearer 
thee.” 

When firft he roam’d, his dog with an- 

xious care, 

His wand’ring’s watch'd as emulous to 
fhare ; 


In vain the faithful brute was bid to go, 

Vain fought the fage a folitary woe ; 

The Pilgrim paus’d, th’ attendant dog was 
near 

Slept at his feet, and caught the falling 
tear 3 

Up rofe the Pilgrim, up the dog would 
rife 

And every ‘way to win a matter tries. 
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* Then be it fo. 
faid ; 

One pat encourag’d, and they fought the 
fhade ; 

An unfrequented thicket foon they found, 

And both repos’d upon the leafy ground ; 

Mellifluous murm ‘rings told the foun- 
tains nigh, 

Fountains, which well a Pilgrim's drink 
fupply ; 

And thence, by many a labyrinth it led, 

Where ev'ry tree beftow'd an evening 
bed: 

Skill’d in the chace the faithful creature 
brought 

Whate’er at morn or moon-light courfe he 
caught 5 

But fofteft pity gave the fage to all, 

Nor faw unwept his dumb affociates fall. 

He was, in footh, the genilef of his kind, 

And, though a Hermit, had a focial mind : 

* And why, faid he, muft man fubfift by 
prey, 

Why ftop yon melting mufic on the {pray ? 

Why, when affail’d by hounds and hun- 
ter’s cry, 

Mutt half the harmlefs race in terror fly ? 

Why mutt we work of innocence the woe ? 

Still fhall this bofom throb, thefe eyes o’er- 
flow. 

A heart too tender here from man retires, 

A heart that aches if but a wren expires.” 

Thus liv’d the matter good, the fervant 
true, 

Till to its God the mafter’s fpirit flew ; 

Befide a fount which daily water gave, 

Stooping to drink, the Pilgrim found a 
grave ; 

All in the running ftream his garments 
{pread, 

And dark, damp verdure ill conceal'd his 
head ; 

Crouch’d in the water the furvivor ftood, 

Sick’ning with forrow, and rejeéting 
food ; 

The faithful fervant, from that fatal day, 

Watch'd the lov'd corpfe and pitious pin’d 


Come faithful fool,” he 


away ; 
Five nights he fill’d the foreit with his 


moan, 

Five nights he join'’d the paffing {pectre’s 
groan; 

At length the fcreech-owl flapping boded 
death, 

And foon the fervant yielded up his 
breath ; 

His head upon his mafter’s cheek was 
found, 

While the obftru&ed waters mourn’d a- 
round,” 


THE 
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TO THE 


SIXTY-EIGHTH VOLUME. 


A. 
CCOUNT of the Choral Bifhops 
of Salifbury Page 15—of Dovothy 

Penrteath 23—of the virtues of Acorn 
Coffee 43—of the Pantomime of Robin- 
fon Crufoe 60—of the Tragedy of the 
Siege of Sinope 62—of the Royal Sup- 
pliants, a Tragedy 1 18—of the Pa- 
geantries and Mafquerades in the reign 
of Henry VIII. 190—of the heroic be- 
haviour of Captain Speke and his Son 
238—of Mrs. Margaret uch Evan 312 
of the feftival of the Role 343—of the 
Dead Alive, anew mufical farce 316— 
of an Unfortunate Miracle 370 

Acorn Coffee, virtues of 43 

A& of Charles II. againft tumultous Pe- 
titions declared to be itill in force 104 
—of William IIL againft Roman Ca- 
tholics, its fevere provifions 92 —com- 
monly called Sir George Savile’s Act, 
not a toleration of Popery 104 

Addifon, Anecdotes of 323 

Adventure of an Englifh Surgeon 4 

Affecting, conjugal, beautiful inttance of 


2 

hain Captain, broke 330 

Agriculture, annual Feftivals of the Chinefe 
in honour of 24.5 

Agrippa, Henry Cornelius, account of 
22 

pend St. his portrait at Gratz 8 

Alberoni, Cardinal, his anfwer to the 
Britifh Envoy 240—his fentiments of 
Sir George Byng’s condué& in the de- 
ftruétion of the Spanifh fleet 360 

Alexander the Great, anecdote of 29 

Allegory, when moit prevalent in Poetry 
3 

PY... fheet, new duty on 200 

Alphonfo, King of Naples, his fingular 
veneration for Livy 35 


Alvarez, Ifaae Jerufalem, trial of 328 

Ambition, facrifices the prefent to the fu- 
ture 28 

America, Hiftory of the Difputes between 
Great Britain and 11, 65, 123, 181, 
290, 346 

Anecdote of the Count de Peltzer 1o— 
of Alexander the Gieat 29—of Cymis ib, 
—of ihe City Magiflracy 60—of the K, 
of Pruffia 88—of Chivaliy 122—of a 
French Poet 180—of a Suflex Knight 
ib. of Charles I. 1b.—of Monfieur Ni- 
colas 239—of a gallant Sco:ch Officer 
240—of Lord Harrowby 244—of Guido 
and Domenichino 288—ot Catharine 
Tudor 293-—-0f Dr. Gold{mith 324— 
of Antonia Verier 351—of Carlo Zeno 
ib.—of Pofcari ib. —«f Cardinal Fleury 
370—of Queen Caroline ib. —of Sir 
Henry Vane 374 

Anecdotes of Mr. Jervas, the portrait- 
piinter 3o—of Edward Wortley Mon- 
tague 63—of Dr. Fothergill 232 -of 
Mr. Charles Townfhend 264—of the 
family of De Mefines 287—ot Addifon 


323 

Antiquarians, eletion of the Prefident, 
&c. of the Society of 220 

Apollonius, his: famous ttatue of Hercules 
35. ; . ; 

Arabia, high confideration in which the 
women of that country are held 71—~ 
their marvisge cevemonies 73 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, his engagement 
with a French ‘quadron 221 

Arcot, furrenders to Heyder Ali 220 

Ariofto, criticiin on his Orlando Furiote 
355 ; . : 

Armenia, romantic ftory of a Prince of 
29 

Arnold, Biigadier-geneval, his operations 
in Virginia 325 

Artho, Death of 192 


Cec 2 Ailizes, 
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Affizes, Circuits for the Lent 87 — 
” for the Midfummer 332, 367 

Attainment, the difficulties of, increafe 
the ardour of puifuit 288 

Avarice, effeéts of 28 

Auricular confeffion, the Turkith opinion 
of 64 

Ayefha, widow of Mahomet, account of 
that extraordinay woman 71. 


Bahama Iflands, ttripped by Commo- 
dore Hopkins 181 . 

Baillie, Colonel, defeated by Heyder Ali 
220 

Bank of England, election of the Gover- 
nors and Direétors of 219—agreement 
for the renewal of its charter 328. 

Barbadoes, dreadful hurricane at 16——re- 
lief granted to 46 

Barrington, Judge, his obfervations on 
the decay and ceflation of the Cornith 
Language 21 

Barring-out, cuftom of, at fchools 323 

Bartholomew, St. furrendered 211—de- 
fcribed 233 

Bafan, taken by General Goddard 274 

Bate, Rev. Mr. his fentence for a Libel 
on the Duke of Richmond 333 

Beatty, Dr. his charaéter of Rovfleau 
226 

Beauty, in a Wife, Lord Kames’s opi- 
nion of 300 

Benevolence recommended, a Fable 345 

Birds nefts, art in the conftruétion of 34 

Boleyn, Queen Anne, magnificent pa- 
geantry at her Coronation 190 

Bofton, evacuated by General Howe 124 

Budget for 1781, o; ene by Lord North 
144—proteft of the Lords againit the 
loan 165 “s 

Bywater, James, a convict, his petition 
to the Houfe of Lords 255 


c. 

Caledonians, ancient, their attachment to 
their hills 193 

Caloyers, Greek, extraordinary account 
of the 113 

Candles, when borne by domeftics 353 

Charles I anecdote of 180 

Charles Town, uniucce{sful attempt a- 
gaintt 182 

Chinefe, their veneration for Agriculture 


2 
Cleny; origin of their voting at elections 
199—anniverfary meeting of the fons of 
the 275 
Clinton, General, his unfuccefsful attempt 
againtt Chailes-Town #82—his indire& 
complaints againft Admial Arbuthnor 


262—takes Rhode-Ifland 350 


Collier, Sir George, takes a Spanifh fri- 
gate 329 

Commiffioners for examining the Public 
Accounts, their reports 115, 164, 1749 
2475 317 

Common-council, their proceedings re- 
fpecting the county Delegates 162, 164 

Commons, alterations in the Houfe of 
371—lift of Members deceafed in the 
latt Parliament 372 

Concubinage, Mr. Edward Wortley Mon- 
tague’s obfervaticns on 64 

Congrefs of America, petition of, laid 
betore the Houte of Lords 11—declare 
America independent 183 

Content, ftanzas on 204 

Contentment, a Fable 69 

Cook, Captain, account of his Life and 
Voyages 281 

Cooke, Sir Anthony, anecdotes of 180 

Corbett, Lieutenant-governor, fuperfeded 
329 

Cornith Language, obfervations on the 
decay and ceffation of the 21 

Cornwaleys, John, Efq; his curious Will 
33 
b | 

Cornwallis, Earl, genealogical account of 
his family 36—hts operations in North- 
Carolina 217, 301—defeats General 
Greene at Guildford 272, 303 — his 
thanks to the army 330—and confola- 
tory letter to the Rev. Dr. Webfter 


334 


D. 

Darlington, account of the noble family 
of Vane, Earl of 373 

Death of Artho, a Galic Poem 192 

Dead Alive, account of the new mufical 
farce of the 316 

Debates, in Parliament on the rupture 
with Holland 79—on the appointment 
of Sir Hugh Paillifer to the Government 
of Greenwich-hojpital 834 —on Eaft-In- 
dia affairs 142, 255—on Mr. Burke’s 
bill for regulating the Civil Lift efta- 
blithment 143—on Mr. Sheridan’s mo- 
tions refpeéting the employment of the 
military dusing the great riots 144—on 
the opening of the Budget 144, 196— 
on a petition from the Innkeepers 196 
—on the increafe of the Roman Catho- 
lics 196—on the bill to enable Jutftices 
of the Peace to a&t in cafes of riot with- 
out taking out their Dedimus 196—on 
the Himington inclolure-bill 197—on 
Mr. Wilkes’s annual motion for re- 
feinding the refolution refpecting the 
Middlefex ele&ion 198—on Lord Ba- 
thurit’s plan for the commutation of 
Tythes 199—on a bill for prohibiting 

Debating 








Debating Societies on Sundays 255— 
on the petition of the county Delegates 
255—on the reports of the Commif- 
fioners of Public Accounts 317—0on 
the confifcation of property in St. Eu- 
ftatia 362 

Delegates from feveral counties, proceed- 
inys of the Court of Common-council 
of London concerning them 162, 164 
—debates in Parliament on their peti- 
tion 256 

Demerary furrendered 211——defcribed 213 

Dialogue between a Ruffian and an Eng- 
lith traveller 269 

Diffipation, account of the new Comedy 
of 136—Prologue and Epilogue to 203 

Donellan, John, Efg; fome account of 
205—his remarkable trial, ib,—and 
execution 218 

Dutch, their Ambaffador leaves England 
49—their colonies in America defcribed 
140 — their counter-manifeito 155 — 
See Holiand. 


E. 

Eaft-India Company, election of the Di- 

N reétors of the 219—motion in the Houfe 
of Commons, to take their affairs into 
confideration 222, 255 — meetings in 
Leadenhail-ftreet 277, 331 

Eaft, Mary, perfonates the character of a 
man for many years 107 

Education, Literary, of women 42—fe- 
leét refletions on education 286 

Elegy to Mils Dafhwood 40—to the me- 
mory of Mr. Bofcawen, ib.—on the 
death of a child that was unfortunately 
drowned 320—on Nettle, a famous 
terrier 321 

Elifabeth, Queen, view of the Poetry in 
her reign 230—curious anecdotes of 


231 

England, Hiftory of, 24, 74, 136, 185, 
240, 294+ 357 

Envy, Effects of 28 

Epigram on an unfortunate Marriage 266 
—on John Dennis, by Mr, Savage 
267 

Epilogue to the Siege of Sinope 89—to 
the Royal Suppliants 153—to Diffipa- 
tion 203—to the Man of the World 
266 

Epitaph in a country Church-yard g4o— 
on a Poor but Honeitt Man 154—on 
Thomas Gibbons, Efq; 204—on Bifhop 
Wilfon 370 

Evan, account of Mrs. Margaret uch 312 

Eoftatia, St. capture. of 137—defcribed 
140—capture of the flect from 274— 
debates on the confifcation ct pro- 
perty there 362 
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F. 

Fable, on Contentment, 69—on Friend- 
thip 285—on Moderation 312—on Be- 
névolence 345 

Face-painting, origin of 73 

Fatting woman, furprifing relation of 4 


268 

Fenelon, Archbifhop of Cambray, Man- 
date of 357 

Feverfham, powder-mills at, blown up 
222 

Fire, at Wapping 108 

Fothergill, Dr. anecdotes of 232 

French Poet, anecdote of the 180 

Friendthip, an oriental Fable 285 

Froiffart, bis account of ancient Feudal 
Magnificence 353 

Furneaux, Captain, his difafter at New- 
Zealand 282 

Galic Poetry, fpecimen of 192 

George I. occation of the quarrel between 
him and the Prince of Wales 27 —plot 
againtt his life 77 

Georgia, loyal a&ts paffed by the Affem- 
bly of 276 

Gibraltar, operations of the Spaniards at 
327—relieved by Admiral Darby 273 

Goddaid, General, takes Bafan 274 

Gordon, Lord George, pleads to his In- 
di&ment 52—tried for Hagh-treafon 
2 

Sie definition of 29 

Greece, reflections on the ancient and pre- 
fent ftate of 85 

Greene, General, defeated at Guildford 
272%, 303—and at Camden 307 

Guiana, Dutch, defcribed 142 

Guineas, value of lowered 76 


Hardwicke, account of the noble family 
of Yorke, Earl of 260 

Harrowby, Lord, anecdote of 244 

Hartley, Mr. his propofitions for con- 
ciliation with America rejected 66 

Henda, an Arabian Lady, her bravery 72 

Hermit and Dog, a Tale 378 

Heyder Ali, makes an irruption into the 
Carnatic 219—defeats Col. Baillie, and 
takes Arcot 220—his naval force de- 
firoyed 331 

Hiftory of two Negro friends 4—of the 
Count de Peltzer 10 

Hoiland, obfervations on the fettlements 
of in Africa and Afia 44—States of, 
grant letters of marque againft Great 
Britain 47—accede to the armed neu- 
trality 48 ~ Ambaflador of, leaves Eng 
land 49—the King’s meflage on ac- 
count of the rupture with 53—debates 
in Parliament on that fubject 79— 
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eounter Manifefto of the States of 155 
—Memorial of Prince Gallitzin pre- 
fented to them :61—proceedings of 
the province of Holland on the affair of 
Van Berkel 216 

Hood, Sir Samuel, his engagement with 
a French fleet off Martinico 333 

Hopkins, Commodore, ftrips the Bahama 
iflands 181 

Hofpitals, ttate of the city 219 

Hume, Mr. his quarrel with Roufleau 226 

Hurricane, fatal effects of a, in the Welt- 
Indies 16 


Jamaica, creadful hurricane at 19—re- 
lief granted to 46—merchants petition 
the Houte of Commons 52 

Jerfey, expreis from, verfied 41—defeat 
of the French at 49, 51 

Jervas, Mr. anecdotes of 30 

Inclotures, debates for and againft 199 

Independency of America, declared 183 

Inglis, Lieutenant, his trantaétions on the 
coatt of Africa 163 

Innkeepers, their petition to Parliament 
1 

Searles remarkable inftance of its im- 
preffion on the mind of a teftator 332 

Inttruétion, claffical, its happy effects 287 

Intemperance, a fonnet 92? 

Johnftone, Commodore, sepulfes a French 

— fquadron 308 

Iffequibo taken 211-—delciibed 213 

Juno, ruins of the temple at Samos, de- 
feribed 86 

Juftice, poetical, obfervations on 289 
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Keith, Captain, takes a Dutch man of 
war 49 

Kew, defcription of the royal gardens at 
361 

L. 

La Roche, ftory of 120, 171 

Langdale, Mr. trial between him and the 
city 162 

Learning, ancient, its importance 286 

L'Ettrange, Sir Roger, lite of 337 

Livy, fingular honours paid to 35 

Loan. See Budget. 

London Gazette, origin of the 338 

Lord Great Chamberlain of England, 
claim to the office of, heard before the 
Peers 259, 278 

Lord of the Manor, fongs in the Opera of 


3 
4 a contradi&tion 89—the force of 
180 
Lover's petition, a poem 202 
M. 
Magnanimity, remarkable inflance of, 
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Mahommed, the founder of the Turkith 
religion, account of 71 

Man of the World, Comedy of the 251—— 
Epilogue to 266 

Mansfield, Ear] of, his account of Trea- 
fon 103 

Martin, St. ifland of, defcribed 141 

Martinico, dreadful hurricane at 49 

Marriage fettlements, common in Arabia 


73 

Marx, Dr. his account of the virtues of 
acorn coffee 43 

Mafguerades in the reign of Henry VIII, 
account of 191 

Mawbey, Sir Jofeph, his verfes written in 
Lord Bathurit’s gardens 39 

Melazzo, remarkable fiege of 358 

Mercantile life, eflay on the preparations 
for a 59 

Melines, John-James de, anecdotes of 
himfelf and family 287 

Meffina, taken by the Spaniards 294 

Mind, the human, not mott happy when 
moft at eafe 29 

Miracle, account of an unfortunate 370 

Moderation recommended, a fable.312 

Modefty, the ornament of every human 
virtue 29 

Momboddo, Lord, his opinion of the 
Ouran-Outangs 252 

Monro, Sir Hector, retreats before Heyder 

li 220 

Montague, Edward Wortley, anecdotes 
of 63 

Mooie, Dr. his diverting diftreffes in a 
journey from Vienna to Venice 7—his 
anecdotes of a celebrated perfon 63—= 
and of the feverity of the Venetian laws 


35% 

Morgan, General, defeats Colonel Tarle- 
ton 217 

Motte, Baron de la, committed to the 
Tower 53 

Moutray, Captain, fufpended 330 

Mulgrave, Lord, engagement between 
him and a French fngate 50 

Mutiny-bill, debates on the 143 

N 


Neckar, M. the financier of France, dif- 
miffed 327 

Negroes, differtation on the treatment of 
the 3—inftances of their fhrewdnefs, 
virtue, heroic generofity, fufceptibility 
of love, &c. q—arguments for and 
againft the traffic in them 6—enquiry 
into the nature and caules of their co- 
lour 252 

New-Hamphhire, defcribed 57 

—— York, taken by General Howe 347 

New Teftament, tranflated into the Manks 
language 369 

Nicolas, 
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Nicolas, Monfieur, affeting anecdote of 


2 

ae Sir Fletcher, thanked by the 
Speaker of the Houfe of Commons 106 

Nova Scotia, petition from 67—defcrip- 
tion of 169 


Ode for Eafter-day 154—of Horace, lib. 
I. 12. tranflated 201 —to Spring 265— 
for the King’s Birth-day 320—to a 
Little Maid, ib.—to Women 376 

Old-Bailey, proceedings at the 50, 328, 
329 

Onflow, Mr. his account of the origin of 
the clergy’s voting at elections 199 

Ofnaburgh, Bithop of, fets out for the 
continent 48 

Ouran-Outangs, Lord Momboddo’s opi- 
nion of 252 

Orford, fubje&s propofed for the Chan- 
cellor’s prizes at 163 


Pageantries, in the reign of Henry VIII, 
account of 190 

Paleotti, Marquis of, executed 132 

Pallifer, Sir Hugh, debates on his ap- 
pointment to the Government of Green- 
wich Hofpital 84 

Paper, regulation of the duties on 151 

Papifts. See Roman Catholics 

Parker, Sir Peter, his unfuccefsful attack 
on Fort-Sullivan 182 

Parker, Sir Hyde, wrecked on the coaft 
of Cuba 48 

Parliament, proceedings in 46, 53, 79, 
142, 195, 253, 362 

Paflarowitz, treaty of 188 

Patches, origin of 73 

Paterfon, Adjutant-general, his conference 
with General Wafhington 290 

Patmos, ifland of, defcribed 113 

Patriotifm, but half a virtue 28 

Peltzer, affeéting hiftory of the Count de, 
10 


Penn, Mr. his examination before the 
Houfe of Lords 11 

Pentraeth, Dorothy, the laft perfon who 
could {peak the Cornifh language 21 

Peterborough, Earl of, apprehended at 
Bologna 26 

—-—Bithop of, his arguments for 
the commutation of tythes 197 

Philofophy, definition of 28 

Play, difburfements for the changes of a, 
in 1511, 330 

Pleafure, facrifices the future to the pre- 
fent 28 

Pocock, Mifs, verfes to 91 

Poetical juitice, obfervations on 289 

Poetry, view and character of, in the 
reign of Queen Elifabeth 230 





Polygamy, Mr. Edward Wortley Mon- 
tague’s obfervations on 64 

Pope, an artift as well as Poet 39 

Peplars, defcription of .the ifland of 314 

Portrait: painting, reflections on its rapid 
increale 30 

Poverty, the grave of many a great de- 
fign 71 

Praife, on what account it would be in- 
eftimable 29 

Private tuition, recommended for girls 43 

Prologue tu the Siege of Sinope 89—to 
the Royal Suppliants 153—to Diffipa- 
tion 203—on opening the Haymarket 
theatre 377 

Pruffia, anecdote of the King of 88 

Purfuit, the ardour of, increafed by the 
difficulties of attainment 288 

Putnam, Gen. defeated at Long-ifland 291 


Quadruple alliance concluded 26, 186 
Quebec, fiege of, raifed 124 
R. 


Rains, Captain, broke 330 

Rawden, Lord, defeats General Greene 
3°7 

Regulators, in North-Carolina, defeated 


12 
Rhode-ifland, taken by General Clinton 


350 

Richmond, Duke of, his letter concerning 
the Dutch prifoners 161 

Robinfon Crufoe, account of the Panto- 
mime of 60 

Rodney, Sir George Brydges, his unfuc- 
cefsful attack upon St. Vincent's 107— 
takes St. Euftatia 137—reduces St. Bar- 
tholomew, Demerary, and Iffequibo 211 

Roman Catholics, debates in the Houle of 
Lords, refpecting their increafe 196 

Rofe, annual feftival of 343 

Roufleau, Jean-Jacques, memoirs of 22 5—_ 
remarkable particulars of his death 313 

Royal Suppliants, account of the Tragedy 
of 118—Prologue to 153--{cene from 
2313 


S. 
Saba, ifland of, defcribed 140 
Sailor, account of a female 107 
— account of the Choral Bithops 
of 3 
Senne tind of, defcribed 86 
Savoy, defperate attempt to efcape in that 
prifon 275 
Scolopendra, a curious infect, defcribed 33 
Sea Anemony, Natural Hiftory of 78 
—- Bear, Natural Hiftory of 228 
Shakefpeare, obfervations on 356 
Shepherd, James, executed fer High Trea- 
‘fon 77 
Sheriffs, lift of, for 1781, 68 
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Shippin, Mr. fent to the Tower 75 

Siege of Sinope, account of that Tragedy 
62—Prologue and Epilogue to 89 

Slave-trade, arguments,for and againitthe 6 

Snelgrave, Captain, happily refcues a hu- 
man viétin 5 

Songs, in the Opera of the Lord of the 
Manor 39—at Vauxhall 267 

Sorinet, on Intemperance 90—on the Deity 
204-—~to Serena 266 . 

Speke, Captain, and his fon, their heroic, 
behaviour 238 

Spenfer, obfervations on his Fairy Queen 


355 
Spring, refleétions on the return of 194—= 


Ode to 265 ; 
Squires, Captain, honourably acquitted 330 
Stock, Mr. trial between him and the city 

16 
gery. of a Negro flave 4—of a human 

victim happily refcued 5—of two Negro 

friends 4—of La Roche 120, 171—~of 

Emilia 339 
Summer, verfes on 377 
Surinam, account of 142 
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Tale, the Happy Shipwreck 31—the Force 
of Love 180 

Talte, its happy effects 287 

Taxation, nght.of, given up by King 
Edward I. 14 

Theological difpute, determination of a 122 

Thorogood, Mr. his new-invented watch- 
keys 152 

Torture, the King of Proffia’s reafons for 
abolifhing the ule of 88 

Townfhend, Right Hon. Charles, anec- 
dotes of 264. 

Treafon, Lord Mansfield’s account of 103 

Mr. Erfkine’s hiftory of 128 

Trial, of Lord George Gordon 92—be- 
tween Mr. Langdale and the city 162—= 
between Mr. Stock and the fame 163— 
of John Donellan, Efq. 205—of the 
caufe between the King’s printers and 
Mr. Carnan 272 


Tythes, debates for ahd againit the com- 
mutation of 197, 199 
Tudor, Catharine, anecdote of 293 
Turks, charaéter of the 64 
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Vane, Sir Henry, anecdotes of 181, 374 

Vanity, ridiculous effeéts of 180 

Vauxhali-gardens opened 261—Finale at 
265 

Venetian Courts, their remarkable feverity 
351 

Vevier, Antonio, his cruelty to his fon 351 

Verfes, written in Lord Bathurft's gardens 
39—to the memory of Mr. Bofcawen 
40—in praife of Livy 35—on Queen 
Caroline's rebuilding the lodgings of 
the Black Prince and Henry V, at 
Quéen's-College, Oxford 41—exprefs 
from Jerfey, ib.—on Lady Bulkley 90 
—on Lady Borlafe Warren, ib.—on 
Lady Duncannon 91—on Mifs Pocock, 
ib —on the Countefs of Carlifle’s efcape 
from fhipwreck, ib.—the lovers petition 
202—on the new altar-piece in the Sar- 
dinian Ambaffador’s chapel, ib.—on 
content 204—on the fhow-drop 204— 
to the ladies 266—on the feafon 267— 
the mifer and his fons, ib.—to a lady 
on her birth-day 321—the longeft day, 
ib.—to a young lady, fent on new- 
year’s day 322 

Vincent's, St. unfuccefsful attack upon 107 
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Wallace, Sir James, his engagement with 
a French man of war 276 

Wapping, fire at 108 

War, refleftions on 357 

Wahiington, General, his life 129 

Watch-keys, new-invented ones 152 

Watts, Dr. his monument in Weftminfter- 
Abbey 185 

White Mountains, in America, defcribed 


57 
Wite, refle&tions on the choice of a 299 
Wilfon, Bithop, his life 297, 368 
Women, on the literary education of 42 
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